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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF ANDRE MICHAUX. 
(Continued from page 98.) 


Tue following autumn Michaux determined to visit Spanish 
Florida ; and having obtained a passport from Don Lespadez, the 
eovernour, he went to St. Augustine, where he arrived in Feb- 
ruary, 1788, with his son anda faithful negro. The governour, 
to whom he announced himself as a botanist travelling for in- 
struction, would not permit him to penetrate into the interiour 
parts of the country, till he had submitted to a long exami- 
nation; but afterwards observing on the direction of some 
letters to Charleston, that Michaux was styled the king’s bo- 
tanist, he treated him with great respect, and offered him an 
escort, an offer which we may easily suppose made no altera- 
tion in our traveller’s plans. He remained at St. Augustine 
till the 12th of March, to explore the environs and obtain in- 
formation respecting the interiour of the country, which is at 
present totally uninhabited ; and having hired a native of Mi- 
norca as his guide, he proceeded to the mouth of the Toma- 
kow, where he bought one of the canoes used by the inhabi- 
tants in navigating rivers. These canoes, made of a single 
tree of the deciduous cypress (cupressus disticha) hollowed 
out, are twenty-two feet in length, but scarcely three feet in 
breadth, and only two and a half in depth, being so narrow as 
only to admit one person on a seat. Michaux, his son, his ne- 
gro, and their guide, were all seated in this long boat, and left 
a large space in the middle to deposit their plants. They 
rowed by turns, ascended the river, and explored the bays. 
Michaux attentively observed the banks, and whenever he 
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perceived an interesting spot, moored the canoe, landed and 
botanized for a considerable distance. 

He was in a climate totally different from those through 
which he had travelled in the preceding years. Here oranges 
grow almost spontaneously, and the sugar cane had been for 
several seasons under cultivation. He however met with 
many difficulties. The bays were frequently so shallow that 
they were obliged to roll their canoes on the trunks of trees, 
and transport their baggage by hand. His only food was fish 
and wild oranges : these oranges are not sweet, but he never felt 
any inconvenience from eating them. Having entered the ri- 
ver St. John, in five days he reached the lake St. George,where 
another small river empties itself, which he ascended, though 
not without being frequently obliged to roll his canoe. This 
river, which is very deep, and contains abundance of fish, pre- 
sents a singular phenomenon ; the waters are of a detestable 
taste and a sulphureous colour, and yet so limpid, that the 
smallest branches are perceptible at the bottom. It takes its: 
rise in a pond which contains several water spouts from fifteen f ft 
to eighteen inches in height. He found on the banks a spe- 
cies of the starry anise, with a yellow flower as fragrant as the 
Chinese, and possessing the same virtues. This excursion 
occupied five weeks ; he says in his notes that he found it 
very pleasant and easy, because, having no horses, he had no 
fears of losing any of his collections. This trait shows how 
little he thought of fatigue. On taking leave of the gover- 
nour, he gave him a box of seeds for the garden at Madrid : 
he preferred going to Savannah through the bays, notwith- 
i standing the danger of being attacked by the Creek Indians, 
z who were then at war with the Anglo-Americans ; and from 
a Savannah he proceeded by water to Charleston. The anise 
| arrived in a flourishing condition ; and this new species, pre- 
ferable to that found near Pensacola,was soon propagated in the 
environs. Michaux thought that, cultivated on a large scale 
! in South Carolina, it might be sent to France and sold for not 
ie exceeding 18 (Fr.) shillings a pound. 

‘ Returned to his garden, he enriched it with new plantations, 
and sent considerable packages to France. He had establish- 
ed a correspondence in every place through which he had 
passed. He sent the inhabitants European seeds and vegeta- 
bles in exchange for the plants of the country, which he had 
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pointed out to them the proper season to remove, He usu- 
ally travelled from April to October, leaving, during his ab- 
sence, two gardeners and a negro (whom he had instructed) 
to cultivate his garden and gather the seeds. Inthe winter 
he made shorter excursions to bring home the young trees 
that he had noted in different places during the summer. 

Though the temperature of the Bahama Islands differs 
so much from that of Europe as to prevent our naturalizing 
their productions among us, yet the desire of forming a com- 
plete North American Fiora, from the tropick to Hudson’s 
Bay, induced Michaux to visit them. He arrived in New 
Providence the 26th of February, 1789, and was very well re- 
ceived by the governour of the colony, to whom he gave some 
seeds for Sir Joseph Banks. He collected in these islands 
860 feet of trees and shrubs, and persuaded the governour to 
introduce the culture of the vine and the date, to which the 
nature of the soil appeared favourable. He promised to send 
him some young date trees ; and no doubt he kept his word. 
He also sent some to St. Augustine, where they had long been 
in possession of a female date tree forty feet in height, but 
which being alone, had never yielded any fruit. 

On his return to Charleston the first day of May, 1789, Mi- 
chaux heard of the disorders which agitated France ; he found 
considerable difficulty in obtaining funds for his expenses, and 
fearing to be recalled, he hastened to explore some of the 
highest mountains in South Carolina. He sat off on the 30th 
of May, and proceeded to Morgantown, a village situated a 
hundred leagues from the coast, where he hired a guide and 
advanced into the forests. He was several days’ journey from 
any habitation, when his guide was dangerously wounded in 
attempting to killa bear. Michaux remarks on this head, 
that it is essential in these solitudes to have two guides, as a 
thousand accidents may befai one, and it would be impossible 
for an European to find his way. Itis impossible to follow 
the course of torrents interrupted by cascades, and bordered 
with precipices and rocks undermined by the water, which 
crumbling beneath the feet, may involve the passenger in their 
fall : if he ascends a mountain, as far as the eye can reach, he 
only discerns the summits of similar mountains, and in the in- 
tervals vast tracts of land covered with rhododendrum, kalmia, 
and azalea, with large trees rising here and there from the 
midst ofthem. These woods are often impenetrable ; the In- 
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dians alone can find their way through them, and it is incon- 
ceivable to an European how they can direct themselves in 
these immense desarts. 

This expedition, which Michaux made in company with his 
son was shortened in consequence of a quarrel between the 
Indians and the inhabitants of Virginia, which endangered the 
life of an European ; he therefore returned to New York, 
from thence proceeded to Philadelphia, and from thence to 
Charleston, where-he arrived after an absence of five months 
and a half. 

War being declared between France and England, his cor- 
respondence with Europe was Interrupted for two years. He 
employed this time in naturalizing several Asiatick trees in 
his garden, raised from seeds procured by the captains of 
American vessels in the China trade, and in introducing 
the culture of useful plants among the inhabitants. Having 
discovered in his excursions a quantity of ginseng (fanax 
quinguefolium L.) he taught them in what manner and at what 
season to gather this valuable plant, that it may have the 
same virtues it possessesin China. At length he communi- 
cated his observations to the agricultural society at Charles- 
ton, and this society admitted him a member. 

His resources were now nearly exhausted, and he was afraid 
of being obliged to leave America. He had long been occu- 
pied in a project extremely important to science, that of de- 
termining which is the native spot of the North American 
trees, in what latitude they begin to grow, where they be- 
come rare and dwindling, and where they entirely disappear ; 
in short, to what height they are found on the mountains, and 
in what soil they flourish best. He considered the native 
country of a tree to be that in which it grows the most abun- 
dantly, and acquires the greatest height and size ; thus he 
judged the tulip tree to be originally from Kentucky, because 
it grows there in vast forests, and in moist and clayey soils, not 
subject to inundations, is commonly 120 feet in height, and 
seven or eightfeet in diameter. Where the land rises and falls, 
and in soils of a different kind, these trees become less com- 
mon and less flourishing. 

It was with the view of thus ascertaining the botanical topo- 
graphy of North America, that Michaux had visited Florida ; 
but beginning at the tropick, it was necessary to proceed to 
Hudson’s Bay. He employed his last resources for the exe; 
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cution of this project ; he applied to several merchants who 
placed an entire confidence in him, received from them all the 
money that he wanted, and gave them bills of exchange upon 
his agents in Paris. This expedition was the longest and most 
Jaborious he had yet undertaken, but it promised to be the 
most useful. After having made arrangements at Charleston 
for the care of his plants during his absence, he set off on the 
18th of April, 1792, passed through New York, where he like- 
wise gave orders respecting the cultivation of his garden, and 
proceeded by land to Quebeck, where he arrived on the 10th 
of June. 

\* Quebeck he acquired information respecting the shores 
‘ludson’s Bay ; he furnished himself with provisions and 
cles to exchange, and ascending the river St. Lawrence, he 
arrived at Tadoussac, a miserable village situated at the mouth 
of the river Saquency, fifty leagues from Quebeck. It isa 
mart where the Indians come to carry on the fur trade ; there 
he bought two bark canoes. 

‘he Indians make these canoes of the bark of the birch, 
called by Ayton Betula fiafyrifera. For this purpose, they 
choose in the spring the largest and smoothest birches ; they 
make two circular incisions round the trunk, four or five feet 
apart, and one longitudinally on each side. The bark peels 
olf very easily when the tree is full of sap. The ribs of the 
canoes are of thin laths of white cedar (cupressus thuyoldes ;) 
they sew the pieces of bark together with an awl, and the fi- 
brous roots of the white pine (abies alba) which they boil in 
order to separate it, and cover the seams with the resin of the 
balm of Gilead (abies balsamea.) The canoes weigh about 
fifty pounds ; they will hold four men and their baggage, and 
are very durable. When the Indians go upon distant chases, 
their wives accompany them and carry the canoe from one 
stream to another. 

Michaux took three Indians and a * metis with him, and 
embarked upon the Chicoutoum, designing to follow its course 
as far as the lake St. John. This river is very rapid, some- 
times wide and sometimes narrow ; enormous rocks inter- 
rupt its course, and the country being very mountainous, it 
often falls. in cascades. Travellers in these places are obliged 


* Offspring of an Indian and European, or vice versa. Ep 
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to carry their canoe and ascend on foot, sometimes making a 
circuit of many hundred fathoms. 

After a voyage of six days Michaux entered the lake St. 
John, botanized on the shores, and collected a number of 
plants. At this place is the most northern establishment for 
the fur trade. He then ascended a river called Mistapin, 
though it does not take its rise from the lake of that name. 
He there saw a cascade which surpassed everything that he had 
heard of it. The river, divided into several branches, extends 
over a space of about 200 fathoms, and falls from a moun- 
tain in the form of an amphitheatre about 250 fathoms in 
height ; upon the sides of this amphitheatre grow some trees 
which are seen through the sheet of water, curved in a vault 
over their summits. Falling with a tremendous sound, it 
dashes against the rocks, and the spray, rising in a cloud, 
sprinkles every object for some distance around ; the torrent, 
repulsed in its fall by the opposite banks, forms itself into un- 
dulations, which between two rapid foaming currents leave 
spaces of tranquil water, where the Indians pass in canoes." 
To Michaux their dexterity was inconceivable, and to us his 
temerity is equally so ; and we shudder in beholding him pass 
under the two branches of the cascade, to gather plants upon 
the rocks beneath, and pause to contemplate this awful scene. 
As he ascended the river, he found a cabin where he was well 
received, and regaled with beaver’s flesh and preserved cran- 
berries. The beavers form themselves into societies in these 
remote countries. Their habitations, of a solid and ingenious 
structure, obstruct navigation, and travellers are often obliged 
to unload their canoes and lift them over the dykes they have 
built. As the natives pursue them, they are only found in the 
most northern and uninhabited tracts. 


* Of this wonderful cascade we have not been able to meet with any 
other account than the above. If the thing really exists as it is here de. 
sevibed, it is very remarkable that its fame should be confined to an al- 
most uninhabited solitude. That a rivershould suddenly precipitate it- 
self from a height of 250 Fr. toises, or 1600 English feet, is certainly 
not impossible, but is so very extraordinary as to require the strongest 
evidence to support it. We must at least therefore suspend our belief, 
and suppose that Mr. Deleuze might have mistaken a figure in copying 


from the journal of Michaux, or that the errour might have escaped the 
printer. ln, 
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After having ascended many mountains, the intervals be- 
tween which are filled with stagnant water, Michaux entered 
on the 3d of August a little river which leads into the lake 
Mistapin. The weather was excessively cold, and it snowed ; 
however, he pursued his way, and reached the lake on the 4th 
of September. After having reconnoitered the banks, he de- 
scended a river which falls into Hudson’s Bay, followed it for 
two days, and was within a short distance of the bay, when the 
Indians believing it dangerous to advance farther to the north 
at this season, insisted on turning back, and assured him if 
the snow lasted it would be impossible to return. 

Michaux had reconnoitred the position of the different 
places, and ascertained the highest points, and what was the 
communication between the different lakes and Hudson’s Bay. 
Ile had determined accurately to what latitude the trees of the 
north extend, and he now only found in these regions a scanty 
vegetation, consisting of black firs, which fructify at four feet 
from the ground, stinted pines, birches, and dwarf service 
trees, a species of running juniper, the black currant, the lin- 
naea borealis, the ledum, and several species of vaccinium ; 


D 
but no longer any of the fine trees which grow in the neigh- 


vourhood of Quebeck. 

They met with many difficulties on their return. The tor- 
rents were swollen ; the Indians descended them with asto- 
nishing velocity, steering the canoe between the rocks ; but 
the marshes through which they were obliged to pass were 
obstacles it required still greater courage to surmount. In 
crossing these marshes, entirely covered with the sfhagnum 
halustre, the ledum, and the vaccinium, they sank up to their 
knees, and were constantly wet. Returning, he met two par- 
ties of Indians, and he derived great pleasure from accompa- 
nying them to the chase. 

Michaux at length arrived at Tadoussac the Ist of October, 
where he took leave of his fellow travellers, who had rendered 
him all the services he required of them with the utmost zeal 
and fidelity. 

We have often heard him say, that when the Canadian In- 
dians are not at war with the American colonies, you are sure 
of meeting a favourable reception among them. ‘Travellers 
however avoid them, as they run the risk of losing their pro- 
visions. When you meet them, if they have killed any game 
or are making a repast, you may sit down without saying any 
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thing and partake it ; but if they themselves are hungry, they 
take all you have till their hunger is satisfied, leaving you the 
remains. As they frequently go without eating for several 
days, their meals are much longer and more plentiful than 
those of the Europeans. The Canadian Indians and those 
above the Mississippi have a particular attachment to the 
French, and know them at the first glance. 

From Tadoussac Michaux returned to Philadelphia, where 
he arrived the 8th of December. He had been absent from 
Charleston cight months, and had employed three months and 
eighteen days in going from Quebeck beyond the lake Mista- 
pin, under the 52d degree of latitude, at 160 leagues from any 
habitation. 

A short time after his return he presented to the Philoso- 
phical Society at Philadelphia the plan of an expedition, the 
object of which was to explore the vast territories situated to 
the west of the Mississippi, and to determine exactly the posi- 
tion of the mountains which run across New Mexico. He 
set forth the advantages that the United States might derive 
from this enterprize, and his plan was favourably received by 
Mr. Jefferson. It was going to be put into execution, a sub- 
scription of $5000 was already raised, and all the arrange- 
ments were made, when citizen Genet, minister of the French 
republick, arrived at Philadelphia. He claimed the services 
of Michaux, and entrusted him with a negotiation to an Ame- 
rican general resident at Kentucky. Ile was sent with the 
title of civil and political agent. As there was war with Spain, 
they designed to scize Louisiana, and sent Michaux to the 
ecneral who was to command the forces, to concert the means 
of execution ; he was also commissioned to go upon the banks 
of the Mississippi to treat with the Indians, and engage them 
in the interests of Urance. 

This political commission was little suited to the peaceful 
taste of Michaux, but he would not refuse his country the ser- 
vices she exacted of him, and he set off on the 15th of July, 
1793. He crossed the Alleghany mountains, and descended 
the Ohio as far as Louisville.. In three months the business 
relative to his mission obliged him to return to Philadelphia. 
To take the shortest way, it was necessary to pass through 
Virginia, from which he was separated by vast forests, inha- 
bited only by savages who attack travellers. He crossed these 
desarts with a party consisting of twelve persons. After a 





forced march of five days, the party separated at Holston. 
Michaux, accompanied by his guides, proceeded to Phila- 
delphia in twenty-four days, notwithstanding the severity of 
the season, and the difficulty of travelling. He arrived the 
12th of December, 1795, after a journey of eight hundred 
leagues. 

Hle found that Genet had been replaced by Fauchet, and 
that the design of invading Louisiana was relinquished : he 
then determined to return to Charleston, that he might be in 
his garden in the beginning of the spring, and take advantage 
of seed time. He sat off on the 9th of February, and spent 
thirty-six days on the road, collecting every thing remarkable 
he met with. 

The 14th of July following he sat out to revisit the interi- 
our of North Carolina, and the highest of the Alleghany 
mountains. He returned October 2d, and employed himself 
in collecting the autumnal plants, cultivating his garden, and 
arranging the collections he intended to send to France. 

His stay in Kentucky had been too short to collect any of 
its productions. THe also regretted not having been able to 
follow the course of the Mississippi, and visit the country of 
the Illinois. A distance of four hundred leagues was nothing 
tohim. He knew what resources he should find on again 
trying his fortune ; and in this journey, which lasted nearly a 
year, he found a number of valuable plants. We shall not 
stop to relate the obstacles he had to surmount, or the adven- 
tures which befel him among the Indians. We have already 
said enough to prove his intrepidity and his zeal for the sci- 
ences ; we shall only add, that being well acquainted with the 
reorraphy of the country, he went from time to time to the 
European sectilements situated on the banks of rivers, and 
left boxes to be sent to his establishment, and the carriage of 
which was to be well rewarded if they were received at the 
appointed time. 


(fo be concluded in our next.) 
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YOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 
LEVITY. 


+ having become a subject of flagrant notoriety, that certaiy 
vile abuses and detestable innovations have tn these latter days 
sprung up in this land of simplicity and quietness, to the great 
annoyance and manifest discomfiture of our uncorrupted and 
ignorant citizens, and tending to produce a total subversion of 
their purity of manners and uprightness of deportment ; it 
hath therefore become the indispensable duty of all pious and 
influential men to lift up their heads and their hands, yea, 
their hearts and their voices, in opposition to such crying and 
unheard of enormities. 

At the head of these abominations, and far exceeding the 
rest by the extensiveness of its influence and the pernicious- 
ness of its operations, is the Boston Athenaeum, an open re- 
ceptacle, intended as a place of accommodation and shelter for 
the disturbers of the town’s peace, a lurking hole for the know- 
ing ones, and a lounging place for the slothful. Now it is the 
intention of the undertaker of this essay to bring unto light, 
and to make clearer than the noon of the day, the various de- 
signs and tendencies, which are implicated and wrapped up 
in the existence of this pestiferous institution. 

And in the first place, it operateth as a wily and a subtle 
enticement, inducing people to quit and neglect their honest 
callings and gainful occupations, whereby are amassed both 
comfortable livings and goodly estates ; and to run after the 
superfluity of nonsense contained in sundry unprofitable and 
Althy volumes, with which the world is much vexed. It in- 
duceth people to turn poets, and literati, and other odious cha- 
racters, so that many an otherwise honest man, who might 
have tilled the ground, or who might have bought and sold 
and gotten gain, is now destitute of his daily dinner, and wear- 
eth a muulated pair of breeches. Nay, this vortex of corrup- 
tion is even placed within the limits of the county gaol yard, 
for the very purpose, that those, who by the negligence of 
their ways and the literature of their doings, have brought 
their bodies into thraldom, might have an opportunity to per- 
severe in the same slothful and pernicious habits, which have 
wrought for them this so great mischief. 
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Morever, instead of that eligible and compendious library, 
the spelling book, the psalter, and the primer, which was by our 
worthy and pious ancestors deemed amply sufficient to the com- 
pletion of a superiour and highly polished education, they have 
now collected together a cumbersome and unseemly congrega- 
tion of books on all unprofitable topicks, and in all unintelligible 
languages, whereby they might subvert and turn topsy turvy 
the brains ofour simple and unwitting citizens. And further- 
more, among the monstrosities of the place are certain unlaw- 
ful books upon the black art, and upon necromancy, written in 
unknown tongues, and in horribly mysterious characters, the 
semblance whereof is like unto pothooks and trammels. Nay, 
for the better accomplishment of the ceremonies of this de- 
testable art, they have placed their edifice on the very confines 
of the burial ground, in order that they may with greater faci- 
lity conjure up the souls of dead men to assist in their infer- 
nal and abominable machinations. And it is even affirmed by 
many credible persons, who have had the boldness to look in 
upon the same place in time ol evening, that they have seen a 
mun piling up books and pamphlets in square heaps and mys- 
tical figures, and withal muttering charmed words ; while 
others, who seemed to be his prisoners, were sitting motion- 
less in their seats, with their eyes chained upon bits of paper, 
as though they had been enchanted of a basilisk. 

Verily it is a grievous thing to observe the multifarious 
streams of evil, which have arisen from this polluted source, 
and have flowed throughoutall the land. Our young men, not 
content with the use of their mother tongue, do run after di- 
vers unknown and barbarous dialects, both reading the same 
and intermingling them with their common speech, in the 
guise of puns and quotations, thereby abusing the gift of lan- 
guage, and tending to bring back all the jargon of the tower 
of Babel. Our young women, instead of looking well to the 
ways of their household and eating not the bread of idleness, 
yea, instead of taking hold on the spindle and the distaff with 
their hands, they do learn to read novels and romances, and 
other perverse and outlandish books, whereby they become 
unprofitable housewives, yea,and do not comprehend the get- 
ting up ofadinner. Our old men become spendthrifts in their 
latter days, and squander away much treasure, wherewith to 
cherish this nest of abominations, together with divers other 
establishments like unto it in kind, which operate together for 
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the destruction of all upright and sober conversation. And, 
moreover, persons of all classes do purchase them books and 
libraries, thereby wasting and destroying much of their useful 
substance ; and withal supporting a numerous and pestilent 
race of printers and booksellers, a species of men who, like 
unto musquitoes and bed-bugs, do wax fat upon the blood and 
Vitals of the community. 

And now it behoveth all honest and pious men to unite with 
their whole soul and their whole corporeal strength, to root 
out from the face of the earth this horrible nuisance and grie- 
vous abomination ; lest the continuance thereof should draw 
down some signal judgment upon the land, and lest this pru- 
dent, flourishing, and penny-getuing people should suddenly 


be transformed into a nation of book-worms and of necro- 
mancers. 


COURSE OF STUDIES PURSUED AT OXFORD. 


Fxtracted trom the “ Reply to the calumnies of the Edinburgh Review against Oxford”..., 
By Mr. Cobbleston. 


Norutxe seems less understood, or more industriously mis- 
represented, than the course of studies, which this university 
reformed and settled some years ago, and which is now pursued 
even more vigorously than at the time of its first Institution. 
In the present chapter I propose to explain very minutely its 
several parts ; and to throw In occasionally such remarks as 
seem necessary to meet the objections, which are now and 
then alleged by hasty and superficial observers. A plan of 
studies sketched on paper is, I am aware, often very falla- 
cious : and nothing is more easy than to mislead the publick 
by a plausibdie statement of this kind. I have myself seen out- 
lines drawn, divided into studies of the first year, of the second 
year, and so on, which appeared to comprehend almost all one 
could desire to learn either in literature or science : but the 
persons who execute this plan must be more fortunate than 
common, if the materials on which they operate are capable 
of bearing it. In auniversity, one fourth part of which chan- 
ges every year, the new comers differ so widely in age, in ca- 
pacity, in dispgsition and turn of thought, in previous know- 
ledge and attainments, that it seems inconceivable how they 
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can be classified in this manner, without a sacrifice, not of ex- 
treme cases, (for that must happen in all comprehensive plans) 
but of something worth preserving andimproving in all. The 
books and the portions of science allotted to the first year are 
such as many, by the most diligent study during four years, 
can never go beyond ; while others come so ripe and forward 
as to be quite fit to begin where the former end. The facili- 
ty, again, of learning, the rate of advancement varies in such 
wide proportions, that no fair classification can be founded on 
this basis. It is idle to think that any system of education can 
equalize the powers of different minds. The nominal rank 
and precedence of the student, like rank in all the liberal pro- 
fessions, must be determined chiefly, not by his merit, but by 
his standing: the habits of society, the mixed and entangled 
interests of life require it : but in obtaining this rank, it may 
be contrived (and it is the great secret of liberal education so 
to contrive it) that emulation shall be an active, steady, and 
commanding principle. Compulsion in such cases is ridicu- 
lous. It scarcely succeeds even ina nursery ; and, as we ad- 
vance in years, is less to be wished for, and is in fact less prac- 
ticable. Constant admonition, the consciousness of an oversee- 
ing eye, the fear of reproof, and the hope of praise, are indeed 
of service, are even necessary to overcome the desultory habits 
of youth, to check its wanderings, to fix its resolutions, and 
keep it to its purpose. These however are secondary and in- 
cidental powers : they serve to refit and keep the machinery 
in order ; but the great spring, which moves and invigorates 
the whole, is emulation. 

According to the last regulations, the university Honours 
are obtained in the following manner. 

When the student is about two years standing, he is subject 
to a publick examination, which admits him, not to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, but to that intermediate step, which still 
retains its old title of Sofhista Generalis. The old exercise 
was a logical disputation in the publick schools on three phi- 
losophical questions, which had long dwindled into an insig- 
nificant form, before the present exercise was substituted in 
its room. At this previous examination he is expected to 
construe accurately some one Greek and one Latin book at 
icast : the most difficult works are not required or encourag- 
ed, as there is no competition between the candidates, and an 
accurate grammatical acquaintance with the structure of the 
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two languages is the point chiefly inquired into. Xenophon, 
Homer, Herodotus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Demosthenes 
among the Greeks, and Virgil, Horace, Sallust, Livy, and 
Cicero, among the Latins, are the most usual books. Besides 
this, he is examined in some compendium of Logic, (general- 
ly Aldrich’s,) and in Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. It 1s 
not thought reputable for a candidate to have omitted either 
of these branches, but one of them is absolutely required ; 
and in all cases he is made to translate a passage from some 
English author into Latin. All this is done in publick. Eight 
candidates may be examined in one day, who are all present 
during the whole time ; and there is commonly a numerous 
attendance of junior students. Indeed there must of neces- 
sity be an audience, because every candidate is bound to attend 
one examination before he is examined himself. ‘The num- 
ber however far exceeds what the statute requires, and the 
school is often quite full. ‘The examiners are three in num- 
ber, annually appointed by the university, and sworn to the 
faithful performance of their duty. 

If the student fails on this occasion, it passes sud silentio. 
He does not receive his certificate at the close of the day ; and 
he may present himself again the next term. 

After having passed this examination, his studies are di- 
rected more steadily to the other, where the honour he ac- 
quires will depend entirely on his own exertions. He cannot 
present himself till after the third year is completed, and it is 
common to defer it till the end of the fourth year. He is then 
examined first in the rudiments of religion: a passage in the 
Greck Testament is given him to construe, and he is tried, by 
questions arising out of it, whether he has a proper view of 
the Christian scheme, and of the outline of sacred history. 
Ile is expected to give some account of the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and to shew by his answers that he is acquainted with 
the thirty-nine articles, and has read attentively some com- 
mentary upon them. He is examined again in logick, the ob- 
ject being chiefly to see that he has just and firm conceptions 
of its leading principles ; and, on this occasion, selections 
from the Organon are often introduced. 

The examination then proceeds to rhetorick and ethicks. 
Upon these subjects the celebrated treatises of Aristotle are 
chiefly used: and whoever is master of them knows what an 
exercise of the mind it is to acquire a thorough insight into 
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the argument, and what a serious discipline the student must 
have undergone, who has accomplished this point. The ac- 
curate method observed in each treatise renders it not a per- 
plexing, but merely an arduous task: the precision of the 
language, the close connection of the reasoning, the enlarged 
philosophical views, and the immense store of principles and 
maxims which they contain, point them out as the best calcu- 
lated perhaps of any single works for bringing into play all 
the energies of the intellect, and for trying, not merely the 
diligence of the scholar, but the habit of discrimination which 
he has formed, the general accuracy of his thoughts, and 
the force and vigour of his mind. Ifit be at all of use to di- 
vide, to distinguish, and to define, to study clear arrangement 
and order, to discern connection, and to comprehend a plan 
composed of many widely-separated parts, hardly any works 
can be named, so well adapted to all these purposes. ‘To these 
is often added, at the option of the student, the treatise on po- 
liticks, which is in fact a continuation and completion of the 
ethical system. 

Bcsides these treatises of Aristotle, Quintilian as belonging 
to rhetorick, and the philosophical works of Cicero, especially 
that De Officiis, as belonging to ethicks, are admitted. And 
these last, as being of easier attainment, are of course the 
choice of many candidates. But neither of thei are strictly 
indispensable. 

In examining viva voce almost two hundred candidates 
every year, nearly in the same departments, much skill and 
care Is requisite, lest a certain routine of questions be intro- 
duced, which a student may learn, and give to them some 
plausible answers, without having drawn his knowledge from 
the original souree. Nothing but practice and constant vigi- 
lance, joined toa familiar acquaintance with the several books, 
can effectually guard against this abuse. And hence to a by- 
stander the cxamination may often seem vague and desultory, 
when the design only is, to probe the candidate here and 
there, and to ascertain that his reading has been serious, not 
loose or superficial, or, as might sometimes happen, none at 
all, 

At this examination the student presents what number of 
classical authors he pleases, provided they be not less than 
three, and those of the higher order, including both languages. 
it is not enusual for those who aim at the highest honours to 
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mention Homer, Pindar, one, two, or three of the Greek tra- 
gedians, and Aristophanes. Thucydides is seldom omitted. 
The other historians, and the orators, are also included, ac- 
cording as the student’s line of reading has been. Of Latin 
authors, besides the poets of the Augustan age, Livy, Taci- 
tus, Cicero, Juvenal, and Lucretius, are the most usual. In 
the books that he names, he is expected to be well and accu- 
rately versed. And although great encouragement is given 
to an enlarged range, yet a hasty and unscholarlike manner of 
reading, however extensive it may be, will not obtain reward, 
and is in fact much discountenanced. 

Besides the questions proposed viva voce, many others in 
the different branches of the examination are put, and answer- 
ed on paper, while other things are going on. And in this 
manner also the candidate’s knowledge of Latinity is tried. 

The mathematical examination is quite a distinct business. 
It is conducted indeed at. the same time, but is chiefly done 
on paper, if the student has advanced far in those studies ; al- 
though for every candidate who presents himself in mathe- 
maticks there is an oral examination, in which, with a table of 
diagrams before him, he is called upon, not to give full and 
long demonstrations, but, as the examiner turns over a corres- 
ponding table, to answer questions relating to the properties 
of figures, and the mode of proving certain theorems. The 
soundness of his scientifick studies is thus made known ; and 
he has problems, which require time and close attention, to 
solve at his leisure on paper, while the examination passes on 
to others. 

It must be well known to every one who has had experience 
in life, that, notwithstanding this formidable array of books 
and sciences, great numbers of candidates must be allowed to 
pass, whose attainments in both are, from various causes, very 
inconsiderable. Still if the system be so conducted as to en- 
courage exertion, it would be absurd to reject those of the 
most moderate pretensions, who have passed through their 
period of residence with good conduct, and a tolerably regu- 
lar attention to the prescribed studies. Nothing but extreme 
incapacity, extraordinary want of school education, or gross 
idleness at the umiversity, will absolutely exclude a student 
from his degree at the regular time. Of this description 
some few are found every year. But even these are not final- 
ly rejected ; they may appear at the following examination, 
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and, unless the same insufficiency is again observed, generally 
pass. “Only six candidates can be examined in one day : 
and every candidate must produce a certificate of having at- 
tended two entive days of some former Examination before 
he can be adniitted.” 

Of those who are thought worthy of honours, there are two 
classes in the branch of literajure, and two in that of ma- 
thematical sciences ; and nothing hinders a candidate from 
being distinguished in each branch : indeed this double ho- 
nour is very frequent. The second class of each department 
is divided into two parts, an upper and a lower ; so that in 
fact there are three classes of honours in literature, and three 
in mathematicks. The individuals of each class are arranged 
among themsclves, not according to merit, but in alphabetical 
order. It has usually happened, that above one third of the 
whole number of candidates have been placed in the list of 
honour : but of these by far the greater part are in the lower 
division of the second class. All these names are printed : 
the names of those who simply pass, and obtain no honour, 
are not printed. If any candidate is rejected, it passes sub si- 
lentio. Wis certificate is not delivered to him. 

The examiners are sworn officers, appointed for two years ; 
they are four in number, and must all be present, unless pre- 
vented by sickness or some very urgent cause. ‘The school is 
in general much crowded during the examination weeks, es- 
pecially when a candidate, who enjoys any previous reputa- 
tion, is to appear. In such cases a strong interest is excited 
among all orders, and great attention is paid. 

It will be evident, from the statement here given, that the 
students are prepared to pass this examination, not by solemn 
publick lectures, delivered to a numerous class from a profes- 
sor’s chair, but by private study in their respective colleges. 
This method of study is the next thing which requires to be 
explained ; for upon this polit also the world are greatly, and 
in some instances purposely, misinformed. 

Vhe mode of instruction by college lectures, which pre- 
vails at both the English universities, is an innovation upon 
the original plan, which formerly obtained among them, and 
which is still practised in foreign universities, and I believe in 
those of Scotland. Some peculiar advantages there are at- 
tending each method, and the best method perhaps would be 
that which should unite both more completely than is the case 

VOL. ix. 30 
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with any modern university. If, however, they are compared 
one against the other, as means of instruction, the preference 
scems strongly due to that of college lectures. 3 

Under this system the pupils of one tutor are easily classed 
according to their capacities, and the stock of learning and 
science they bring with them. When formed into these sub- 
divisions, the choice of the lecture may be adapted to their pe- 
culiar wants, and the lecturer can perceive, individuaily as he 
goes along, how his instruction is received. The heaviness 
of solitary reading is relieved by the number which compose 
a class: this number varies from three or four to ten or 
twelve: a sort of emulation is awakened in the pupil, and a 
degree of animation in the instructer, which cannot take place 
with a single pupil, and which approaches to the vivacity of a 
publick speaker addressing an audience. At the same time 
he can address himself to individuals, satisfy their scruples, 
correct their errours, and in so doing, the subject being tho- 
roughty sifted and handled is seen in a variety of lights, and 
fastens more durably on the mind of those who are listeners 
merely. Indeed, the impression thus made by theorems of 
science, and by processes of reasoning on every subject, is so 
much more vivid, and the means are at hand of ascertaining 
so satisfactorily how each pupil receives what he hears, that 
the business of teaching Is made less irksome and fatiguing to 
both parties ; and in a few weeks the tutor is enabled to form 
a juster estimate of the abilities, and quickness, and mental 
habits, of his pupil, than any other system could explain to 
him In as many years. 

In reading the principal classick authors also, which forms 
a great part of Oxford education, the advantages of this me- 
thod are not less conspicuous. <A habit of accuracy, the last 
habit which a young man acquires by himself, is thus created. 
A thousand points are remarked «as he goes along,which would 
have escaped a solitary student. Bad school practices are 
corrected. Principles of taste and criticism are conveyed in 
the most striking manner, because they arise out of the occa- 
sion, and are taught with the example before him. Opinions 
of men and books, and whatever else is connected with the to- 
picks as theg occur, are easily communicated. The scheme 
of literature is gradually unfolded to his mind, according as 
he is able to bear it@and to profit by it. In fact, there is no 
work of the class here alluded to, which may not serve as a 
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text-book ; with which information of every sort may, as the 
occasion requires, be interwoven ; and the mode of imparting 


it may be adapted to the individual who is addressed. It is — 


thus that the stores of one mind may most effectually be 
transfused into another, whether concerning matters of litera- 
ture, or philosophy, or religion, or the conduct of life. It is 
in these readings that the full merit of those ancient models 
is made prominent, and brought home to the feelings and ap- 
prehension ol every one. They serve as specimens and ex- 
emplars, according to which private study may be formed and 
moulded ; for in private study, after all, the great field of lite- 
rature must be traversed. And hence is established that in- 
tercourse of mind, which, imperceptibly, gives a Uncture even 
to the most thoughtless, and marks a lasung stamp on others, 
who are hardly conscious of the successive impulses, by which 
the impression is continually worn in, 

In the more ambitious display of a publick lectare, there 
ave, beyond a doubt, advantages which private instraction can- 
not have. The effort of the lecturer is naturally greater, bis 
matter more carelully prepared, his tone and diction more 
clevated and inipressive. ‘There are emotions which elo- 
quence can raise, and which lead to loltier thoughts and no- 
bler aspirings than commonly spring up in the private inter- 
course of men : when the latent flame of genius has been hin- 
dled by some transient ray, shot perhaps at random, and aim- 
ed least where it took the greatest effect, but which has set all 
the kindred sparks that lay there, in such a heat and stir, as 
that no torpid indolence, or low earthy-rooted cares, shall ever 
again smother or keep them down. From this high lineage 
may spring anever-failing race ; few indeed, but more illus- 
trious because they are few, through whom the royal blood of 
philosophy shall descend in its purest channels, but will hard- 
ly be brought down to mingle with the baser alloy of the un- 
schooled multitude. It is not, 1t cannot be, the most cffec- 
tual means by which instruction is to be conveyed to the 
minds of the great majority of students ; and to do this, sure- 
ly, isthe prime object in any system of national education. 
The succession of illustrious names brought into notice by the 
#ther mode, is apt to cast a delusive splendour over the pro- 
minent masses which it illumines, and to withdraw our atten- 
tion from the thousand inferiour objects which are crowded in 
the back ground, less captivating, it Is (ruc, to the Imapina= 
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tion, but equally entitled to the care of true philanthropy. I 
would not undervalue these higher doings ; but we must be 
cautious how they lead us out of the track of plain and sober 
industry. <A thirst for distinction may interfere with homely 
duties more really important to mankind. Our husbandry is 
truly on a large scale ; but Jet us beware how we sacrifice, af- 
ter the example of vain ostentatious breeders, the food of 
some twenty or thirty, for the sake of making a proud shew 
of one. Such produce is not the true or certain test of skil- 
ful management. If we send out into the world an annu- 
al supply of men, whose minds are imbued with literature 
according to their several measures of capacity, impressed 
with what we hold to be the soundest principles of policy and 
religion, grounded in the elements of science, and taught how 
they may best direct their efforts to farther attainments in that 
line ; if, with this common stock, of which they all partake, 
they be encouraged afterwards to strike off into the several 
professions and employ ments of life, to engage in the publick 
service of the state, or to watch over and manage the lesser 
circle of affairs, which the independent genUemen of this 
country, and of this country only, conduct in their respective 
neighbourhoods ; I think we doa greater and more solid good 
to the nation, than if we sought to extend over Europe the 
fame of a few exalted individuals, or to acquire renown by ex- 
ploring untrodden regions, and by bolding up to the work, 
ever ready to admire what is new, the fruits of our discovery. 

Let not this be construed into an admission that speculation 
is discouraged. The fact is not so. But it is not, and it 
ought not to be the business of a body. It is for us to exe- 
cute an established system ; to teach and to recommend what 
is thoroughly approved. Individuals may engage in the task 
of discovery ; and they are better fitted for that task, if they be 
well informed in what is already known. In case they should 
be rewarded for their honourable search, “ if truth shall have 
spoken to them before other men,” let them in the name of 
truth not withhold the secret ; it will be eagerly listened to 
here as elsewhere ; and if, after due probation, it be found to 
be indeed the voice of truth which spake it, our system will 
thankfully receive the wholesoine aliment. But to expect 
that every crude opinion or untried theory shall enter as soon 
as it demands admission, and take its place amongst us, while 
wwe rise up and make room to receive it, is against all reasun 
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and the analogy of things. Let the experiments be tried, and 
repeatedly tried, in some insignificant spot, some corner of 
the farm : but let us not risk the whole harvest of the year 
upon a doubtful project. 

There is one province of education indeed, in which we are 
slow in believing that any discoveries can be made. The 
scheme of revelation we think is closed, and we expect no new 
light on earth to break in upon us. The sacred volume we 
know has been abused, (as what gift of the Almighty has not 
been abused !) for the worst and wickedest ends. It has been 
hidden from the world, it has been corrupted, misinterpreted, 
and perverted, so as to become an engine of fraud and errour, 
and blind fanaticism. These arts and these acts of violence 
we hold it our especial duty to remedy and to guard against ; 
to keep strict watch round that sacred citadel, to deliver out in 
due measure and season the stores it contains, to muke our 
countrymen look to it as a tower of strength, and to defend it 
against open and secret enemies. It stands conspicuous in 
all our streets : it catches the eye in every direction, and at 
every turning : and we should think all our views incomplete 
without it. 

But I have, while pursuing these topicks as they pressed 
upon my attention, left two or three points omitted, which be- 
long to the detail of our proceedings. 

Notwithstanding the high authorities quoted against the 
practice of composition, it forms part of the business of educa- 
tion in each college. These exercises however are all in prose, 
with the few exceptions before alluded to, and they are alter- 
nately English and Latin. In some colleges a selection of the 
best is made every week, and read publickly before the college 
by the authors. In others they are collected at the end of each 
term, some judgment is pronounced upon them, and those 
who have written the best are thanked and commended. 

It is also the practice of most colleges (certainly of all the 
larger colleges) to examine every student at the end of each 
term in the studies of the term. On this occasion he presents 
written notes and abridgments which he has formed, and 


gives an account of any other things he has read, connected, 


with the main course of his studies. 

There have also been for about forty years prize exercises, 
proposed by the chancellor, in Latin verse, and English prose ; 
to which our present chancellor has added one, at his own 
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suggestion, in atin prose. These are open to the whole uni- 
versity ; and the successful compositions are recited in the 
theatre in the most publick manner at the annual commemo- 
ration. The number of exercises usually given in is filty or 
sixty : and occasionally a prize in English verse is added, 
which has brought forth poems of no common merit. 

Such is the outline of the studies of this place : an out- 
line, which I do not say is incapable of being improved and 
enlarged, but which does seem to comprehend all the leading 
objects of liberal education. In particular, it might, without 
danger of interfering too much with the more efficient stu- 
dies of private colleges, admit of more frequent publick lec- 
turing than is at present practised. But to suppose that there 
is no such lecturing, is a reat mistake. Besides a course, 
and sometimes two courses, In divinity, I have already men- 
tioned that lectures in this way are read by the several profes- 
sors In natural philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, mineralogy, 
botany, anatomy, to classes drawn from different colleges, at 
the option of the individuals, or under the advice of their tu- 
tors. Publick lectures, which are rather detached disserta- 
tions, are also read, one in each term, to the whole university 
by the professor of poetry, and the professor of modern his- 
tory. There is likewise a course in modern history often 
read to a select class, in which the doctrines of political 
economy have by the present professor been much introduced 
and discussed. 

That political economy therefore is unknown or discounte- 
nanced as a science, is equally wrong with many other impu- 
tations against us. ‘The best works in that branch, as well as 
in the elements of law and politicks, are in the hands of many 
students, with the full approbation of those who regulate their 
studies ; although it is never forgotten that to lay a foundation 
of liberal literature, ancient and modern, before any particular 
pursuit absorbs the mind, is our main business. Any student 
also may obtain assistance from the professors of Saxon and 

oriental learning. But it is seldom that classes are formed in 
these branches. <A few individuals, enough to keep up the 
»succession unbroken, have always made them their favourite 


study. But no account is taken of these matters at the exa- 
minations for degrees. 











SILVA, No. 68. 


Silva rerum ac sententiarum. | 
Cic. de Orat. iii. 26. 


MILTON AND ADDISON. 


Ir appears to me that Addison, in his critique on the Paradise 
Lost, has neglected to mention one of its most prominent 
beauties, or hints at it so obscurely, that it is evident he did 
not comprehend it. He casually speaks in Spec. No. 309. of 
Satan’s discovering “the earth that hung close by the moon.” 
This unquestionably refers to the conclusion of the second 
book, where it ts said that Satan saw 


This pendent world, in bigness as a star 
Of smallest magnitude, close by the moon. 


To understand this passage, we must understand Milton’s pe- 
culiar and sublime conceptions of the structure of the uni- 
verse. His exuberant imagination bodied forth three distinct 
creations ; first the abodes of celestial beings, 


Extended wide 
In circuit, undetermin’d square or round, 
With opal towers and battlements adorn’d 
Of living sapphire. Book 2. 


Next after this, hell was formed for the reception of the fal- 
len angels, 


As far remov’d from God and light of heaven, 
As from the centre thrice to th’ utmost pole. 


{nto this the infernal host were precipitated, and in less than 
eighteen 


Times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men, 


the Son of God 


—lIn paternal glory rode 
Far into chaos. Book 7. 


and 
—Made 
The firmament, expanse of liquid, pure, 
‘Transparent, elemental air, diffus’d 
In circuit to the uttermost convex 
Of this great round 
For as earth, so he the world 
Built on circumfluous waters. Book 7. 263. 
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Satan had escaped from hell, and was completely bewildered 
in the confusion of chaos, until he was directed by the “ anarch 
old” to the recent creation. The fiend pursued his journey, 
and at the time of which we now speak was still in chaos, and 
saw afar off the celestial world, and “fast by hanging in a 
golden chain,” not merely this planet earth, but the whole of 
the newly created universe, while he himself was at such an 
immense distance, that it appeared to be 





In bigness as a star 
Of smallest magnitude, close by the moon. 


An idea, which for sublimity is not to be paralleled in the whole 
body of poetry, ancient or modern. Lor proof of this,we have 
only to follow the course of the fiend, and in the third book 
we shall find him alighted, not on “this earth, a spot, a grain, 
an atom,” but, 





Upon the firm opacous globe 

Of this round world, whose first convex divides 

The luminous inferiour orbs, enclosed 

From chaos, and the inroad of darkness old— 
——A globe far off 

It seem’d, now seems a boundless continent. 


Here Milton again uses world to mean universe, for it 1s cer- 
tain Satan could not yet have seen the earth, as this shell 
which enclosed it was opacous. On this he finds the limbo 
of vanity, and after much groping, discovers “ at last a gleam 
of dawning light,” and advancing to the quarter from which it 
proceeded, finds stairs which ascended to heaven’s gate, and an 
aperture which opens to him the recent universe. 


Satan from hence, now on the lower stair— 
—Looks down with wonder at the sudden view 
Of all this wor/d at once 





Then, 





Without longer pause 

Down right into the world’s first region throws 

His flight precipitant, and winds with ease 

Through the pure marble air his oblique way, 

Amongst innumerable stars, that shone 

Stars distant, but nigh hand seem’d other worlds. 

Book 3. 561 
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He at last arrived at the sun, and by directions from Uriel 
found his way to earth and paradise. : 

From this I think there can be no doubt Addison was wrong ; 
but, if he did understand the passage, he was certainly culpa- 
ble for not bestowing more encomium on one of the most mag- 
nificent conceptions ever formed in the mind of uninspired 
man. 


PHYSICIANS. 

“ AESCULAPIUS, the father of physicians, loved fees too 
wel] ; and for the sake of gold restored a dead man to life, 
for which Jupiter killed Aim with his thunder, as Pindar in- 
forms us, Pyth. iii. I wonder,” continues Jortin, “that some of 
the Greek epigrammatists, who often ridicule the physicians, 
did not take the hint from Pindar ; and say, that the children 
of Aesculapius, lest they should suffer as their father had 
done, instead of raising the dead, were contented to kill the 
living.” 


INVENTIONS. 

Any person, who inspects the very extensive list of patents 
taken yearly from the office of our secretary of state, will be 
prompted to believe that inanimate matter has acquired the 
power of voluntary motion, and that wheels and screws are 
driving into disuse their old coadjutors, bones and muscles. 
The ingenuity of our countrymen has so fairly domesticated 
the mechanical powers, and the laws of chemistry, that any 
man may have his cheese toasted, his apples pared, his coffee 
yvround, his pudding boiled, and his beef roasted, all by dint, 
not of hard labour, but of contrivance. Nothing in the me- 
chanical way need to be despaired of, when we hear of ma- 
chines for cultivating corn and beans, for setting horses’ ears, 
for writing with two pens, and for raising water by a perpetual 
motion ! In the common progress of improvement, we may 
anticipate for our readers in 1820, the following 

SCIENTIFICK NEWS. 

Mr. Strapper, of New York, has completed his portable 
shaving apparatus, consisting of six pair of razors, with a 
grindstone for putting them in order, a score of brushes, and 
a perpetual fountain of lather ; the whole comprised in the 


compass of a nutshell, and so regulated by internal clock work, 
VOL. IX. $1 
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as to attach itself to any gentleman’s face, and shave him with- 
out his knowing it. 

A distillery has been erected in the state of Vermont, for 
the purpose cf extracting ardent spirit from brickbats and old 
blue stockings. Report speaks highly of the quality of the li- 
quor obtained from these economical materials. 

The streets of Washington were lighted for the first time last 
week with glow worms and fire bugs. Five hundred of these 
insects being confined in every lamp, emitted so brilliant a 
light during the whole night, that people in their houses did 
not know when the sun rose. The breed of glow worins is 
found to be much improved by admixture with the humble 
bee or apisterrestris. Experiments withthe photometer shew 
that those which are five eighths blooded emit in the space 
of an hour three rays and a half more than the full blooded. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 

In his “ History of Great Britain,” Milton describes “ Earl 
Godwin’s daughter” as “commended much for Leauty, mo- 
desty, and deyond what is requisite in a woman, learning ;’’ upon 
which Gilbert Wakefield, writing in the margin with his pen- 
cil, makes this apostrophe, “ John, John, I blush for thee.” 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE ROSE. 


From the French of Bernard. 


Orrsrri no of Aurora’s tears, 
Object of the zephyr’s vows, 
Queen of flowerets Flora rears, 
Haste, thy bursting bud unclose. 


Ah, enthusiast word be lost ! 
Be thy riper bloom delay’d ; 
One short hour marks thy boast, 
One short hour sees thee fade. 


Mary smiles, a flower new-blowi ; 
Rose, to share her lot is thine ; 
Soon like hers thine hour is flown, 
Ah, too soon her charms decline 
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From thy thorny birth-place speed, 
Go, her graceful form adorn ; 
*Tis thy matchless beauty’s meed, 
Fairest of the flowers of morn. 


Go, on Mary’s bosom die, 

That thy throne, and that thine urn; 
Thine envied fate shall prompt a sigh, 
Thy bliss to prove alone I burn. 


Thou some day a sigh may’st feel, 
in that soft asylum blest, 

O’er thy form enlivening steal, 

If a sigh can swell her breast. 


Love shall teach thee to recline, 
Plant thee on the warmer side, 
In her bright eyes mildly shine, 
Grace her bosom—do not hide. 


Rudely free, lest any hand 
Dare thy sacred seat to scorn, 
On the meddling rival band, 


Let my vengeance turn a thorn, H. 


p— 


SELECTED POETRY. 


“THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA.” 


From Mr. Heber’s Palestine. 


‘‘ Yer not from Israel fled the friendly light, 


Or dark to them, or cheerless came the night. 


Still in their van, along that dreadful road, 


Blaz’d broad and fierce the brandish’d torch of God. 


Its meteor glare a tenfold lustre gave 


‘On the long mirrour of the rosy wave : 


While its blest beams a sunlike heat supply, 

Warm every cheek, and dance in every eye. 

‘lo them alone—for, Mizraims wizard-train 

Invoke forlight their monster. gods in vain : 

Clouds heap’d on clouds their straggling sight confine, 
And tenfold darkness broods above their line. 

Yet on-they fare by reckless vengeance led, 

And range unconscious through the ocean’s bed ; 

Till midway now—that strange and fiery form 
Show’d his dread visage lightening through the storm ; 
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POETRY. joer, 


With withering splendour blasted all their might, 
Andbrake their chariot-wheels, and marr’d their coursers’ flight- 


“Fly, Mizraim, fly !’—The ravenous floods they see, 
And fiercer than the floods, the Deity. 
“Fly, Mizraim, fly !’—From Edom’s coral strand, 
Again the prophet stretch’d his dreadful wand. 
With one wild crash the thundering waters sweep— 
And allis waves—a dark and lonely deep. 
Yet o’er those lonely waves such murmurs past, 
As mortal wailing swell’d the nightly blast ; 
And strange and sad the whispering surges bore 
The groans of Egypt to Arabia’s shore, 

Oh ! welcome came the morn, where Israel stood, 
In trustless wonder, by th’ avenging flood ! 
Oh! welcome came the cheerful morn, to show 
The drifted wreck of Zoan’s pride below ; 
The mangled limbs of men—the broken car— 
A few sad relicks of a nation’s war: 
Alas, how few '—Then soft as Elim’s well, 
The precious tears of new-born freedom fell. 
And he, whose harden’d heart alike had borne 
The house of bondage, and th’ oppressor’s scorn, 
The stubborn slave, by Hope’s new beams subdu'd, 
In faultering accents sobb’d his gratitude.” 
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ARTICLE 11. 


Report of the committee to whom was referred, on the 25th of 
January, 1810, the memorial of William Lambert, accompa- 
nied with sundry frapfiers relating to the establishment of a first 
meridian for the United States, at the permanent seat of their 
government. Folio. pp. 36. 


"T ue titles of these papers are 

ist. Mr. Lambert’s memorial. 

No. 2. Abstract of calculations to determine the longitude 
of the capitol, in the city of Washington, from Greenwich ob- 
servatory, in England, founded on an occultation of m Pleia- 
dum (Alcyone) by the moon, which was observed near the 
president’s house, on Saturday evening, October 20, 1804. 

No. 3. Rules and series for computing the moon’s longi- 
tude, latitude, right-ascension and declination, and its hourly 
velocity, at any intermediate time between O and 12 hours, 
having the positions given as stated in the nautical almanack, 
or Connoisance des temps. 

No. 4. No. 5. Concerning the spheroidal form of the earth, 
and the proper method of reducing the latitude of a place, by 
observation, and the moon’s horizontal parallax, as referred to 
the earth’s centre, according to any assumed ratio of the equa- 
torial to the polar diameter. 

Two tables of logarithms. 

As this work is not for sale at the bookstores, and as the 
subject is of considerable national importance, we shall, for 
the information of our readers, give the whole of the memo- 
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rial, and the report of the committee, and such extracts from 


the other papers as will be necessary to give a full view of the 
subject. 


‘The memorial is as follows: 


“To the honourable the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, in Congress assembled, 

‘* The memorial of William Lambert, of the state of Vir- 
ginia, respectlully shewcth : 

* That the establishment of a first meridian for the United 
States of America, at the permanent seat of their govern- 
ment, by which a farther dependence on Great Britain, or any 
other foreign nation, for such a meridian, may be entirely re- 
moved, is deemed to be worthy the consideration and patron- 
age of the national legislature. 

“That your memorialist having lately collected, and, in 
some instances, formed rules and series for a solution of use- 
ful cases ia oblique angled spherical trigonometry, which may 
hereafter be offered to the American publick, has, also, made 
the necessary calculations to determine the longitude of the 
capitol, in the city of Washington, from Greenwich observa- 
tory, in England, by one of the most approved methods of 
computation hitherto devised ; an abstract of which, together 
with some explanatory remarks connected with the subject, 
ae contained in the paper No. 2, accompanying this memo- 
rial. But however correctly the data and elements afforded 
by a single observation may be ascertained, the result ought 
not to be depended upon as conclusive, without the aid of a 
sufficient number of observations ; especially,when a first me- 
ridian for any country is proposed to be established. 

* The moon’s true place in longitude, latitude, right-ascen- 
sioa aud declination, being of great use to the mariner, as well 
as to the geographer, some rules are given in the paper No. 
S, to find all or any of those elements with great accuracy, by 
interpolation from successive differences, extended to the 
fourth order, for any intermediate time between O and 12 
hours. 

* Your memorialist respectfully submits these papers to the 
legislature of the union for their consideration, with a request, 
that such proceedings may be had therein, as to their wisdom 
shall seem meet. Wittiam LAMBERT. 

s* City of Washington, Dec. 15, 1809.” 
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Upon this memorial the committee have made the follow- 
ing report : 

‘* The committee to whom was referred the memorial and 
representation of William Lambert, report : 

‘© That the memorialist states, that for the purpose of laying 
a foundation for the establishment of a first meridian for the 
United States of America, at the seat of, government, he has 
made calculations to determine the longitude of the capitol, 
in the city of Washington, from Greenwich observatory, in 
England ; and that he submits the same, together with the 
data and elements on which his calculations are made, to 
the consideration anid patronage of the national legislature. 

“ The committee have deemed the subject worthy the at- 
tention of congress ; and would, therefore, beg leave to ob- 
serve, that the necessity of the establishment of a first meri- 
dian, or a meridian which should pass through some particu- 
lar place on the globe, from which geographers and naviga- 
tors could compute or reckon longitude, is too obvious to need 
elucidation. 

“The ancient Greek geographers placed their first meri- 
dian to pass through one of the islands, which were by them 
called the Fortunate Islands, since called the Canaries. Those 
islands were situated as fur west as any lands that had then 
been discovered, or were known by ancient navigators in that 
part of the world. 

‘“ They reckoned their longitude east, from Hera or Juno- 
nia, one of these islands, supposed to be the present island of 
Teneriffe. 

“ The Arabians, it is said, fixed their first meridian at the 
most westerly part of the continent of Africa. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, when Europe was emerging fiom the 
dark ages, and a spirit of enterprize and discovery had arisen 
in the south of Europe, and varfous plans were formed, aud 
attempts made to finda new route to the East Indies, geogra- 
phers and navigators continued to calculate longitude from 
erro, one of the same islands, though some of them extend- 
ed their first meridian as far west as the Azores or western 
islands. 

“In more modern times, however, most of the European na- 
tions, and particularly England and France, have established 
a first meridian to pass through the capital or some place in 
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their respective countries, and to which they have lately 
adapted their maps, charts, and astronomical tables. 

‘‘It would, perhaps, have been fortunate for the science of 
geography and navigation, that all nations had agreed upon a 
first meridian, from which all geographers and navigators 
might have calculated longitude ; but as this has not been 
done, and in all probability never will take place ; the com- 
mittee are of opinion, that, situated as we are in this western 
hemisphere, more than three thousand miles from any fixed 
or known meridian, it would be proper, in a national point of 
view, to establish a first meridian for ourselves ; and that 
measures should be taken for the eventual establishment of 
such a meridian In the United States. 

“In examining the maps and charts of the United States, 
and the particular states, or their sea coasts, which have been 
published in this country, the committee find, that the pub- 
lishers have assumed different places in the United States, as 
first meridians. 

‘‘ This creates confusion, and renders it difficult, without 
considerable calculation, to ascertain the relative situation of 
places in this country. This difficulty is also increased by 
the circumstance, that in Louisiana, our newly acquired ter- 
ritory, longitude has heretofore been reckoned from Paris, the 
capital of the French empire. 

“ The exact longitude of any place in the United States be- 
ing ascertained from the meridian of the observatory of Green- 
wich, in England, a meridian with which we have been con- 
versant, it would not be difficult to adapt all our maps, charts, 
and astronomical tables to the meridian of such a place. And 
no place, perhaps, is more proper than the seat of govern- 
ment. 

“It appears by the papers submitted to the consideration of 
the commitiee, that Mr. Larfibert has calculated the longitude 
of the capitol in the city of Washington from the royal obser- 
yatory at Greenwich, by one of the most approved methods 
now in use for that purpose, viz. an oceultation of a known 
fixed star by the moon. 

** His calculations are founded on an occultation of 7 Pleia- 
dum (Alcyone) one of the seven stars, on the night of the 
20th of October, 1804. By these calculations it appears, that 
the longitude of the capitol, in the city of Washington, as re- 
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duced according to the true figure of the earth, (being that of 
an oblate spheroid) is 76° 53 min. 6 sec. 920 dec. west. The 
committee would observe, that Mr. Lambert appears to be 
well acquainted with astronomical calculations ; and that so 
far as the committee have had time to examine them, they 
appear to be correct. Ina question, however, of so much 
nicety, the correct decision of which depends so much on the 
accuracy of the observations made, and the goodness of the in- 
struments used, and when the smallest crrour in the data will 
necessarily produce an erroneous result, fuil reliance ought 
not to be placed on calculations made from a single observation. 

‘‘ Indeed, in order to be certain of a correct result, it may 
be proper that more than one of the various methods of ascer- 
taining longitude should be used ; that calculations should be 
made from observations of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, 
of solar eclipses, of the angular distances between the sun and 
moon, or the moon and a fixed star, and other methods, as well 
as from observations on occultations of fixed stars. 

“ The committee are, therefore, of opinion, that in order to 
lay a foundation for the establishment of a first meridian in 
this western hemisphere, the president of the United States 
should be authorized to cause the longitude of the city of 
Washington, from the observatory at Greenwich, in Engiand, 
to be ascertained to the greatest possible degree of accuracy ; 
and that he also be authorized, for that purpose, to procure the 
necessary astronomical instruments. 

‘‘ They therefore beg leave to submit to the consideration 
of the house, the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That it is expedient to make provision by law, 
authorizing the president of the United States to cause the 
longitude of the city of Washington, from the observatory at 
Greenwich, in England, to be ascertained with the greatest 
degree of accuracy ; and also authorizing him, for that pur- 
pose, to procure the necessary astronomical instruments.” 


These papers with the two following extracts contain the 
arguments produced in support of the proposed measure. 
In page 7, Mr. Lambert observes: “ As many of our ma- 
riners and geographers are still in the habit of taking their 
departure, or reckoning their longitude from Greenwich 
observatory, in England, it will not, it is hoped, be consi- 
dered as an instance of unpardonable presumption for at- 
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tempting to. extricate ourselves from a sort of degrading 
and unnecessary dependence on a foreign nation, by laying 
a foundation for fixing a first meridian of our own.” And 
in page 18: “ When the foregoing result [namely, the lon- 
situde of the city of Washington, 76 deg. 53 min. 35 sec. 
found by the above mentioned occultation] is sanctioned by 
the publick sentiment, it will not be difficult to adapt a table 
or tables of the geographical positions of other places in the 
United States, and elsewhere, to a first meridian of our own, 
instead of depending for one on a foreign nation ; and as we 
have long since extricated ourselves from the shackles of co- - 
lonial subjection, in other respects, there is no good reason to 
be assigned, why a remaining incumbrance unworthy the free- 
dom and sovereignty of the American people and their go- 
vernment, should not at some period or other be removed.” 

Hence it appears, that the proposed method of computation 
is supported by arguments, founded on the idea of decreasing 
the number of first meridians used in this country, and on the 
impropriety, in a national point of view, of estimating Jongi- 
tude from a foreign observatory. 

The first of these arguments has some plausibility ; but on 
examination it will be found that Greenwich is now almost ex- 
clusively used for a first meridian, so that a diversity in this 
respect can hardly be said to exist in this country. We have 
never heard of an American navigator that computed his lon- 
eitude from any other place than Greenwich or London. It 
is true that different first meridians have been marked on 
some of our maps and charts ; but in most of them, the longi- 
tude is also counted from Greenwich ; this being easily done, 
since it requires no more than one additional line on a chart, 
for each first meridian ; and the same authors that make use 
of Philadelphia or Washington on their mafs, do generally in 
the do0ks that accompany them, compute from Greenwich ; 
as in Morse’s Geography and Gazetteer, the American edi- 
tion of Gutbrie’s Geography, Carey’s Atlas, kc. The instan- 
ces to the contrary are chiefly like those in Morse’s Geogra- 
phy, in which, in a few places, the longitudes of the bounda- 
vies of the different states ure counted from Philadelphia,* 


* We hope this will be altered, and all the longitudes counted from 
Greenwich, in the next edition of that work ; since no one at present sup- 
poses that Philadelphia will ever be the first meridian of the United 
States. 
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while, in the general table of latitudes and longitudes, the 
computation is made from Greenwich. 

Indeed this method of computation is now so general, with 
all who speak ‘he English language, that it may be considered 
as part of the language ; and many of the powerful reasons 
that have often been given against changing the one, would 
apply with equal force against changing the other. When 
people speak the same language, there 1s a very great conve- 
nience in counting from the same first meridian, as besides 
saving much of the labour in reducing the longitudes, it pre- 
vents mistakes in marking the situations of places on land, as 
well as in reporting the longitudes of vessels spoken with at 
sea, and is in a particular manner useful to sea-faring profile ; 
and we accordingly find, in fact, that when American and En- 
elish vessels meet, and make the usual inquiries of each 
other’s longitude, they uniformly answer by giving the de- 
grees and minutes only, without naming their first meridian, 
which is a circumstance of no small importance, particularly 
in stormy weather, when it is difficult to hear from one ves- 
sel tothe other ; and this alone is an advantage that no prac- 
tical man would willingly relinquish. 

In general we find that the /anguage and first meridian go to- 
gether: for, as the English, French, or Spanish language 
prevails, the first meridian is respectively Greenwich, Paris, 
or Cadiz. In proof of this, and of the great difficulty of mak- 
ing a change in the first meridian, we might adduce the case 
of Louisiana, which is mentioned by the committee. For in 
that country, which was originally a colony of France, most of 
the inhabitants speak the French language, and use J’rench 
books, in which Paris is counted the first meridian : and 
though for many years prior to the cession of it to the United 
States, it had been under Sfanish government, they had not 
adopted the method of computing from the observatory of 
Cadiz, nor from any other of the places, which fora long time 
had been used in other parts of the Spanish dominions. 

Toa few literary and scientifick persons, who from curiosity 
or any other reason, have occasion to compare the longitudes 
of places mentioned in works written in several diferent Jan- 
cuages, it would doubtless be a convenience to have but one 
frst meridian ; but to navigators and other practical men, it 
is of little consequence what first meridian is used by /orcign 
authors, to whose works they seldom resort. It is probably 
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owing to these causes more than to any other, that the an- 
cient method of computation from the Western Islands has 
been discontinued. 

The other reason, which is very gravely urged for the pro- 
posed change of the first meridian, is, that to count the longi- 
tude from an Lngiish observatory is “a sort of degrading and 
unnecessary dependence on a foreign nation” and an “ incum- 
brance unworthy the freedom and sovereignty of the Ameri- 
can people.” 

Language of this sort really appears to us to be wholly un- 
worthy of a serious answer: It is an address rather to the 
passions than the reason of our countrymen ; and is an exam- 
ple of the introduction of national prejudices in matters of 
science, which cannot be too much reprobated. 

It is no small objection to the proposed method, that the 
seat of government is far trom being stable. Within a short 
time it has been at New-York, Philadelphia and Washington, 
and in the last congress a powerful attempt was made to re- 
move it back to Philadelphia. The great increase of territory 
and population, in the southern and western parts of the union, 
may, in the course of a few years, occasion its removal to a 
different situation ; and then, in conformity with the proposed 
plan, another new meridian must be adopted. The tendency 
of such changes Is to increase the “confusion and difficulty,” 
render the calculations much more complex, augment the 
labour, and cause mistakes and embarrassments in quoting 
the longitudes of places; and all this without being attended 
with one real advantage. 

For these reasons it appears to us, that it would be alto- 
eether inexpedient, as well as extremely difficult, to bring the 
proposed method of computation into general use. 

The most effectual way of doing it, would be to erect a 
national observatory at Washington, and calculate and pub- 
lish annually a National Almanack adapted to that meridian ; 
and the erection of such an observatory, under his direction, 
was perhaps one of the objects Mr. Lambert had in view. For 
the instruments actually necessary to determine the longitude 
of a place, with great accuracy, are not so very expensive as 
to require the aid of the nation to procure them; nothing 
more being requisite, to observe eclipses of the sun or occul- 
tations of the fixed stars by the moon, which are the best 
methods of obtaining the longitude, than a good telescope, a 
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clock or chronometer, and a quadrant or repeating circle ; all 
of which might be purchased for four or five hundred dollars ; 
and the same instruments might be used in observing eclipses 
of the moon or satellites of Jupiter, transits of Mercury or 
Venus, or the angular distances of the moon from the sun or 
astar. If the object of Mr. Lambert is to procure an obser- 
vatory and furnish it with instruments necessary to make it 
respectable, the expense would be very great; and though 
we should not condemn that plan, we should much prefer to 
have the same sum appropriated in a more useful manner. 
And in our opinion it would be abundantly more beneficial to 
the country to expend it in obtaining a complete and accurate 
survey of the sea coast of the United States, for the want of 
which, our navigators are daily suffering in approaching our 
shores. 

This subject was introduced into the national legislature a 
few years ago, and we have understood that a considerable 
sum was appropriated for the purpose ; but we have not yet 
heard of any part of the work being done, except the shore of 
North-Carolina, by Mess. Cole and Price ; and we are inclined 
to believe that it is now discontinued; which is very much 
to be regretted, as the necessity of making such a survey is 
obvious to all who have ever used the present charts of the 
coast. 

We are so strongly impressed with the importance of this 
undertaking, that we cannot refrain from urging it, as we have 
on former occasions, and mentioning several facts that have 
come to our knowledge, though they are in some measure 
foreign from the subject.of the present review. In the above 
survey of North-Carolina, the whole coast from Cape Hat- 
teras to Cape Fear was found to be a third of a degree too far 
to the westward on the best charts and books extant; and 
what is far more important, the latitudes of some of the 
extreme shoals of that coast were laid down too far to the 
south by 10 or 12 minutes. From some observations made at 
Charleston, S. C. published in the National Intelligencer of 

Nov. 1, 1809, it appears, that in the most approved books and 
maps, the longitude of that place is given with nearly the 
same errour as that in the coast of North-Carolina; and by 
the late Spanish surveys, a similar mistake has been found in 
the situation of the eastern shore of the coast of Florida. 
These circumstances make it appear highly probable that like 
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errours exist in the whole shore of South-Carolina and Geor- 
gia, and prove fully the necessity of a more accurate survey 
of that part of the United States. 

Mistakes of a different kind exist in the charts of the nor- 
thern section of the union, from Martha’s Vineyard to Cape 
Sable ; where the extreme points of the coast and the adjacent 
islands are in general laid down with sufficient accuracy for 
most nautical purposes, in the survey made by Holland and 
his associates ; but the numerous banks and shoals, extend- 
ing many leagues from the cvast, have never been explored 
with any tolerable degree of accuracy. Thus the shoal of St. 
George’s bank, which is a very dangerous place in bad wea- 
ther, is probably not marked accurately in any book or chart 
extant. The distance of this shoal from the light-houses on 
Thatcher’s Island is 35 leagues by Holland’s chart, whereas 
the real distance Is nearly 45 leagues, as is well known to 
many seafaring people in Massachusetts. The longitude of 
the centre of the shoal is by the same chart 68° 34 min. which 
is nearly a degree too great. In the chart of Nantucket &c. 
published by Paul Pinkham, the distance of this shoal from 
the main land of Cape Cod is supposed to be rather more cor- 
rect, but the longitude 664° is too small by about a degree ; 
notwithstanding this errour the chart is probably as good for 
sailing from Martha’s Vineyard to St. George’s bank as any 
extant ; indeed it appears to have been the standard to which 
compilers of charts have lately referred for this part of the 
coast ; most of those shoals having been neglected by Holland. 

These, and many other facts that might be mentioned, shew 
the necessity of taking a new and accurate survey. In doing 
this it would be necessary to take a complete body of sound- 
ings throughout the whole coast, to assist the mariner in de- 
termining the situation of his vessel, in foggy weather, or in 
the night, by the depth of water and the quality of the ground. 
A survey made in this manner from Martha’s Vineyard to 
Cape Sable, including the whole bay of Massachusetts, would 
be of incalculable service in approaching that part of the coast, 
particularly in the winter, when the navigation is by far the 
most dangerous. . 

This work would require much time, labour, and expense, 
but when once well done, it would probably not require any 
material correction for many years. On the other hand, if 
an imperfect survey be made, it will answer no valuable pur- 
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pose, as no confidence will be placed in it, and the whole la- 
bour will be lost. ‘The survey of Massachusetts made twelve 
or fifteen years ago, by order of the state legislature, is an in- 
stance of this kind. This was entrusted to many persons, and 
some parts were so very imperfectly done, that the map abounds 
with errours, and as a chart of the coast it is wholly useless. 
The same labour and expense, properly applied, would have 
made an accurate survey of a smaller district, and the real 
service rendered to the community by this measure would 
have been much greater. 

The failure in this survey was owing ina great degree to 
not having a person to superintend and direct the whole work. 
This point ought to be particularly attended to in a general 
survey. Perhaps it might not be amiss to divide the whole 
into three or four districts. The New England states might 
form one, extending from Cape Sable to Martha’s Vineyard 
or Newport; the middle states, another ; the southern states, 
a third ; and the Louisiana territory, a fourth : each of these 
districts being sufficiently extensive for any one person to su- 
perintend. To render the chart complete it would be neces- 
sary to take in the coast of Florida and the northern parts of 
the Bahama Bank, which might be copied from the Spanish 
surveys with some corrections and additions. 

The datitudes of the points of the coast might easily be 
found by a circle of reflection, but it would be much more 
dificult to ascertain the /ongitudes to a sufficient degree of 
precision. The committee in their report suggest the pro- 
priety of making use of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites and 
the angular distances of the moon from the sun or a fixed 
star ; but we are inclined to believe that it would conduce to 
the accuracy of the survey to make use chiefly of eclipses 
of the sun and occultations of the fixed stars by the moon, 
where the difference of meridians cannot conveniently be 
found by a trigonometrical survey. An eclipse of the sun ob- 
served under favourable circumstances will give the longitude 
within a few seconds of time, and this is the best method of 
finding it. An occultation of a fixed star carefully observed 
comes next in point of accuracy. These observations ought 
to be compared with others made at Greenwich, or at a place 
whose longitude from Greenwich is accurately known ; by 
this means the errours arising from the inaccuracy of the 
moon’s place in the nautical almanack will be avoided: this 
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cause would have produced an errour of nearly half a degree 
in the observations made in the total eclipse of the sun of June 
16, 1806. This method of correcting the errours of the ta- 
bles is not followed by Mr. Lambert in calculating the obser- 
vations of 2 Pleiadum, so that in the longitude he has assign- 
ed to the city of Washington, there may be a considerable er- 
rour arising from this source, particularly as Burg’s tables 
(which are by far the most accurate of any extant) were not 
used. 

The uncertainty of the longitude deduced from observations 
of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites may be seen, by compar- 
ing above two hundred observations made by Mr. Goldingham, 
at Madras, between the years 1794 and 1802, and published in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of London for 1808, 
Part 2. For the longitude of Madras, deduced from these 
observations, by comparing the observed times with those in 
the Nautical Almanack, varied in the extreme observations 
of the first satelite above 2°, in those of the second above 14°, 
and in those of the third about 3°. These differences in some 
of the observations he attributed to the haziness of the wea- 
ther, the proximity of Jupiter to the horizon or to the moon ; 
to the twilight, or great light of the moon ; or to the errours 
of the tables.* This last source of errour might be obviated 
by making corresponding observations under a known meri- 
dian, but Mr. Goldingham observes that “it must not be sup- 
posed that even this will give a correct difference of longitude, 
unless observed at both places under the same favourable cir- 
cumstances, and with telescopes of the same powers.” The 
method of determining the longitude by the angular distances 
of the moon from the sun or a fixed star, as usually practised 
at sea, would not be sufficiently accurate to find the longitude 
where very great precision is required, on account of the er- 
rours of the lunar tables. 

This difficulty might, however, be obviated, and the me- 
thod employed, by taking simultaneous observations of the 
angular distances,'at a place whose longitude is accurately 
known. ‘Thus for finding the longitudes of the head-lands or 
shoals of the coast of New England, observations might be 
made at Cambridge, the longitude of which was determined 


* It is possible that these extreme errours might be somewhat dimi- 
nished by using the new tables of De Lambre. 
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to a considerable degree of accuracy by the late President 
Willard ; the difference between this longitude and that de- 
duced from the angular distances observed at Cambridge, 
would be the correction to be applied to the observations made 
at the same time on the coast. A few important points being 
fixed in this way, the intermediate shore might be ascertained 
by trigonometrical surveys. By measuring fifty or more an- 
gular distances, with a circle of reflection, at each of the places 
of observation, the difference of meridians might be ascer- 
tained to a great degree of accuracy ; since the errours of 
the tables of the sun, moon, or star, as well as the table of 
refraction, and several small corrections usually neglected, 
would be nearly the same at both places ; consequently the 
difference of meridians would be but littie affected by these 
creat sources of errour.* 

We shall now proceed to examine the physical and mathe- 
matical part of Mr. Lambert’s work, which is for the most 
part a compilation, with many needless repetitions and palpa- 
ble mistakes, evincing a great want of knowledge in the prin- 
ciples of the calculations ; as will abundantly appear from the 
following extracts. 

In pages 7, 8. 


“In several methods used for ascertaining the longitude on land, as 
well as sea, it is customary to consider the form of the earth as a perfect 
sphere, whereas it has been proved to be that of an oblate spheroid, 
from the ingenious admeasurements and observations of certain French 
mathematicians at or near the equator, and in the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, during the last century, who by carefully determining the length 
of a degree of latitude, in toises, at the respective places to which 
they were sent by order of Louis XV. verified the hypothesis of the ce- 
lebrated Sir Isaac Newton, concerning the real figure of the earth, con- 
trary to the opinion of many, and even of scientifick persons at that peri- 
riod, some of whom believed it to be an exact globe, and others, a pro- 
late, instead of an oblate spheroid. The ratio of the equatorial diameter 
to the polar axis of the earth, as adopted by Sir isaac Newton, is as 622 
to 689, and that since used by Messrs. Vince, Mackay, and other British 


*It does not appear that this method of correcting the errours was 
used in the-survey of North Carolina, where the longitudes were found 
by angular distances, measured with a sextant, which is not so well 
adapted to the purpose as a circle of reflection: but as the observations 
are not given in detail (which we think ought to have been done) it is im- 
possible for the publick to know what degree of accuracy was attained 
in this important part of the work. 
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astronomers, 230 to 229 (which is nearly the same ;) but whether the 
shape of the earth is subject toa gradual change by an accumulation of the 
particles of matter towards and at the poles, a diminution of the equatorial 
diameter, or some other cause, which may at a future period be investigated 
and explained, it appears, that in consequence of new lunar equations disco- 
vered in France by M. De La Place, about the commencement of the present 
century, the proportion of the equatorial diameter to the polar axis of the earth, 
is now assumed to be as 334to 333, which, as ithas been asserted, agrees 
better with actual observations, than either of the ratios before men- 
tioned.” 


In page 18. 


** It is submitted with great deference to the opinions of such scientifick persons 
as are familiar with the theory and practice of astronomy, whether an arith- 
metical mean between these ratios [334-333 and 230-229] 282 to 281, would 
not be a proper one to be adopted.” 


In page 25. 


‘¢ But as the form of the earth is found by accurate observations and ad- 
measurements not to be a perfect sphere, but an oblate spheroid (except 
we deem the authority and reasoning of St. Pierre sufficient to overturn the 
Newtonian hypothesis_) a correction of the equatorial horizontal semi-dia- 
meter [of the moon] will arise from any assumed ratio of the equatorial 
diameter to the polar axis of the earth, and from the latitude of the place 
of observation: the apparent altitude of the object will also be affected 
in proportion to its true azimuth or bearing from the meridian, which, in 
nice calculations for determining the longitude of a place, ought to be 
taken into view. The ratio used by Vince, Mackay, and other European 
mathematicians, is as 230 to 229 ; but that of 334 to 333, appears now to 
be thought more correct. Je is respectfully submitted to scientifickh persons 
in the United States of America, and elsewhere, whether an aritometical 
mean of the two—282 to 281, would not be proper to be adopted, tinless an un- 
deviating standard should be establiswed, which, by a probable change arising 


from the cextrifugal force, and the effect of other causes not so well understood, 


may not soon be agreed upon,” 
9° 
In page 29. 


“It has been admitted by scientifick persons since the publication of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s Principia and other works, (with the exception of a very 
few) that the figure or shape of the earth is an oblate spheroid, or, in 
other words, that the equatorial is greater than the polar diameter ; the 
proportion of the former to the latter, as used by Messrs. Vince, Mackay, 
and other British astronomers, is as 230 to 229 ; but from the discovery 
of new lunar equations by M. De La Place, and other circumstances, the ratio 
of 334 to 335, ts now stated in the nautical almanack, as more correct, and 
better agreeing with observations lately and carefully made. Among 
the number of writers who object to the Newtonian hypothesis, is Fames 
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Henry Bernardin de St. Pierre, who has, in explanation of the plates in his 
first volume of the ‘Studies of Nature,” xxxii to xxxvi. asserted and endea- 
voured to prove, that the true form of the earth is a prolate, and not an oblate 
spheroid, or that the polar axis is greater than the equatorial diameter. 
It is said that Cassini was of the same opinion : but the reasoning and au- 
thority of St. Pierre will not, probably, change the general belief that the 
earth is an oblate spheroid. The difference between the ratios of 334 to 
333, and 230 to 229, is such, that it would be desirable to establish some 
mean proportion as an invariable standard : an arithmetical mean of the 
above ratios,==282 to 281, is submitted to the consideration of mathematicians 
in the United States of America, and elsewhere, as proper to be adopted.” 


From these extracts we should be led to infer, that Mr. 
Lambert was ignorant that the ratio of the equatorial to the 
polar diameter of the earth, as calculated by Newton, is found- 
ed on the hypothesis, that the whole mass of the earth is ko- 
mogeneous; which is well known not to be the fact : and it 
has been proved by several writers, that, if the earth were 
formed of concentrick elliptical strata of revolution, differing 
but little from those of a sphere, and increasing in density 
from the surface to the centre, the ratio of the polar to the 
equatorial diameter would be greater than Newton made it; 
and, according to the various hypotheses that may be formed 
for the increment of density, that ratio might vary from 322 
to £23. The various degrees of the meridian measured in 
several parts of the earth, the increase of gravity in proceed- 
ing from the equator to the poles, as found by the lengths of 
pendulums, the phenomena of precession and nutation, and 
the equations of the moon’s longitude and latitude depending 
on the ellipticity of the earth, conspire to make that ratio ra- 
ther more than $22 ; and this indicates that the earth is more 
dense towards the centre than at the circumference, which is 
of itself a very natural supposition. 

It is owing to these causes that astronomers have lately assum- 
eda differentratio from that of Newton, and not,as Mr.Lambert 
seems to suppose, from any gradual change in the form of the 
earth. The ratio 333 was calculated by La Place, in the 2d 
volume of his Mecanique Celeste, by comparing the degree of 
the meridian measured under the equator by Bouguer and his 
associates with that made in France by Delambre and Me- 
chain, and not as Mr. Lambert asserts from any new “ Junar 
equations.” The fact is, that these equations make the ratio 
nearly 294, as La Place has lately shewn in the third volume 
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of the same work, and there is reason to believe that he con- 
siders this as the most correct value. La Lande in his astro- 
nomy has given tables for the ratios 335 and 333.. Vince, in 
his System of Astronomy, has given tables for the ratios 333, 
j30 and 322, Both these writers make use of 333, in the 
examples given to explain the manner of using the lunar ta- 
bles, and as this ratio differs but little from that deduced from 
the lunar equations, it will probabiy be employed, by most as- 
tronomers, till the value can be more accurately known. 

The arithmetical mean 334, proposed by Mr. Lambert in 
three different places of his work, in nearly the same words, 
will not we believe be adopted by many. Indeed we do not 
perceive the propriety of introducing the ratio of Newton into 
the computation, as it is founded on an erroneous hypothesis. 

It is surprising that Mr. Lambert should bring into view 
the observations of St. Pierre on this subject, as that writer 
has shewn himself wholly-ignorant of the principles on which 
the latitude of a place is ascertained on the surface of the 
earth. 

Another instance of needless repetition is to be seen in the 
rules for reducing the moon’s parallax and the latitude of the 
place on account of the spheroidal form of the earth, in the 
9th. and 28th pages. These rules are alike, except in a small 
change in the symbols: they are to be found in several works 
of astronomy expressed ina more simple form ; the first con- 
stant logarithm being calculated by one equation instead of 
three made use of by Mr. Lambert. 

In paper No. 2, from the 9th to the 13th pages, are various 
tules for solving several problems in astronomy ; but we do 
not perceive the object Mr. Lambert had in view in present- 
ing them to congress, or the utility of publishing them, as 
most of the methods are given in several treatises of astrono- 
my, and in many instances in a more correct and scientifick 
manner. Thus the rule in page 9th for finding the longitude 
and latitude of the moon, from the right-ascension, declina- 
tion, and obliquity of the ecliptick, is, in fact, the same as 
Dr. Maskelyne’s, now in general use among astronomers, 
though in one instance Mr. Lambert has adapted it to co-tan- 
sents instead of tangents (an alteration of no importance) and 
he has neglected that useful part of the rule which directs 
how to find the quadrant of longitude in which the object is 
situated. The method of finding the right-ascension of the 
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meridian in page 10th is the same as is usually given, except 
that no mention is made that the apparent time ought to be 
counted from noon to noon, a circumstance of sufficient im- 
portance to have been noted. 

Three methods are given for finding the altitude and lon- 
citude of the nonagesimal degree of the ecliptick : the first is 
in substance the same as that In page 217, Vol. I. edit. 2. of 
Mackay on longitude, though it differs a little in the mode of 
expression : the second does not materially differ from that 
in 41677, edit. 3. of La Lande’s Astronomy, or in page 48 
of the Appendix to Garnett’s valuable collection of tables, 
from which last work the method of Mr. Lambert was pro- 
bably copied, since in both there is an omission of the same 
two cases for finding the longitude of the nonagesimal, when 
the observer is situated within the polar circles : the third me- 
thod is the same as that by Mr. Brinkley, published in page 
§44, Vol. I. of Vince’s Astronomy. 

The rules in page 11, for finding the parallaxes in longi- 
tude and latitude, are similar to those in 41665, 1681, &c. 
of La Lande’s Astronomy, except that Mr. Lambert has 
neglected some of the cases, as well as one of the terms in 
finding the parallax in latitude, and has made no mention of 
the method of taking notice of the parallax of the sun in 
eclipses, or that of a planet in occultations. 

Of the three rules for calculating the altitude of the moon 
or a star in pages 11, 12; the first is the same as that in page 
53, edit. 3, of the explanation and use of Maskelyne’s Requi- 
site Tables, with a few verbal alterations, and, as it is expres- 
sed, is correct only when the natural sines are taken to seven 
places of figures ; a circumstance not mentioned by Mr. Lam- 
bert. The second rule is the same as that in 91036 of La 
Lande’s Astronomy. The third rule and those that follow 
for calculating the angle formed at the star by the vertical 
circle and circle of declination (which Mr. Lambert, contrary 
to the definitions of the greatest astronomers, calls the angle 
of position) are easily deduced from the usual rules of spherick 
trigonometry, applied to the triangle, formed by the pole, ze- 
nith and object, by letting fall a perpendicular from the ze- 
nith, on the circle of declination, to obtain some of the formu- 
las. In some of the methods, the cases corresponding to the 
different values of the horary angles are not taken notice of, 
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so that by following the rules implicitly, an erroneous result 
would often be obtained. 

The rule in page 12, for finding by approximation the 
moon’s parallax by means of the true altitude, is the same as 
is given by several authors, except that Mr. Lambert has car- 
ried it to an impraticable degree of exactness. The method 
of finding the angle between the parallels of the ecliptick and 
equator (which is equal to the angle of position as defined by 
most astronomers) is the same as in 41047 of La Lande’s, or 
"754 of Vince’s Astronomy. The formula for calculating the 
parallax in latitude contains the term log. co-sine of the moon’s 
true latitude, which it ought not to do; and the rule for ap- 
plying the parallax in latitude is not correct in some cases 
where the moon is between the zenith and the elevated pole 
of the ecliptick. 

From the 13th to the 18th pages are various calculations of 
an occultation of 2 Pleiadum observed near the President’s 
house at Washington, October, 20, 1804. Contrary to the 
usual practice of astronomers, Mr. Lambert has not given any 
account of the manner in which these observations were made, 
what instruments were used, how the time-keeper or clock 
was regulated, or any thing by which a correct judgment 
might be formed, whether the observations were accurately 
made or not, and no mention is made of the tables used for 
finding the elements of the occultation, though we suppose 
the nautical almanack was employed for that purpose. To 
give an imposing appearance of correctness to the work, the 
altitudes and longitudes of the nonagesimal are calculated toa 
thousandth fart of a second, when it is well known that, from the 
errours of the tables and the uncertainty as to the precise ra- 
tio of the equatorial and polar diameters of the earth, there 
may be an errour in those angles of several seconds, or even 
minutes.* La Lande in his astronomy calculates these angles 
to seconds ; Vince, in his system of astronomy, to tenths of a 
minute ; and Mackay, in his treatise on longitude, edit. 2. 
page 216, says, “ It is sufficient in most cases to find the alti- 
tude and longitude of the nonagesimal to the nearest minute.” 
This affectation of correctness prevails throughout the work : 


* In the very example calculated by Mr. Lambert, the difference of 
some of these angles was above three minutes, according as the ratio of 


the equatorial and polar diameters of the earth, as calculated by Newten 
or La Place, was used. 
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thus the moon’s horizontal parallax is given to the ten thou- 
sandth part of a second, though the real value is not known to 
the accuracy of a second ; and the right-ascension of the me- 
ridian is given to the Aundred thousandth part of a second of 
time / when it is well known that it cannot in general be 
found to the tenth of a second. 

Paper No. 3 contains several rules for calculating, by inter- 
polation, the moon’s longitude, latitude, &c. for any interme- 
diate time between noon and midnight, by means of the nau- 
tical almanack, making use of differences as far as the fourth 
order : but this great degree of accuracy is wholly unneces- 
sary, and is a mere waste of labour, since the errours of the 
tables are in general much greater than the corrections aris- 
ing either from the third or fourth differences. Dr. Mas- 
kelyne, in page 156 of his “ Explanation of the articles con- 
tained in the astronomical and nautical ephemeris,” and La 
Lande, in the third edition of his Astronomy, anJ in the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris, for 1761, 
make use only of the first and second differences, supposing 
that degree of accuracy sufficient for the usual calculations of 
astronomy. La Lande states that the greatest third differ- 
ence of the moon’s longitude he ever found in tables mark- 
ed from noon to noon, was 11 minutes, and the fourth differ- 
ences in extreme cases Jess than 3 min. Hence it is easy 
to prove that the errour of Dr. Maskelyne’s rule (in which 
the third and fourth differences are neglected) will not, in 
calculating the moon’s longitude from the nautical almanack, 
exceed a second, whereas the errours of the best tables are 
frequently several seconds. The same remarks will apply to 
the latitude and other elements, useful in calculating an eclipse 
or occultation. Dr. Maskelyne’s rule gives the longitude of 
the moon, in the examp!e page 19, within a fifth of a second 
of what Mr. Lambert has found it. Several of the best rules 
in this paper were furnished by Mr. John Garnett, and the 
whole of them may be easily deduced from the general me- 
thod of interpolation given by Newton in his Principia, and 
by several other writers ; but there are so many terms omit- 
ted in printing some of Mr. Lambert’s algebraical formulae, 
that it is almost impossible to understand them. 

The rule in paper No. 4, for finding the moon’s horizontal 
semidiameter, when the earth is supposed spheroidal, is 
founded on the erroneous principle, that the change of paral- 
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lax and semidiameter, arising from the ellipticity of the earth, 
hear respectively to each other, the same ratio as the whole 
parallax and semidiameter ; whereas the real value of. the 
correction of the semidiameter is not a f/tieth part of what 
this rule would make it ! For the greatest possible change of 
ilistance of a spectator on the earth from the moon, on account 
of the spheroidal form of the earth, in the hypothesis of New- 
ton, would be 54,5 of the radius of the earth, which is equal to 
about zz4g5th part of the distance of the moon from the 
earth, and the corresponding change in the moon’s semidia- 
meter would be =;1,5th of the whole value, or nearly +,th of 
a second, instead of which by Mr. Lambert’s rule it might be 
above four seconds. To facilitate the calculation of the moon’s 
augmented semidiameter in the spherical hypothesis, a table 
of logarithms is given ; but it is not so expeditious a method 
as that in table xliv.of Vince’s edition of Burg’s tables. 

Paper No. 5 contains some examples for estimating the re- 
duced latitude and horizontal parallax, with a table (similar to 
table xlv. of Burg) calculated with the ellipticities =4, and 
s3q: The method of finding the reduced latitude is by loga- 
rithms, which is not so easy as that by table xlvi. of Vince’s 
edition of Burg, or table xciv. of the third edition of La Lande’s 
Astronomy. 

Before quitting the subject we shall make a short extract 
from page 8, to shew the limited information Mr. Lambert 


appears to have, of the calculations that have been made on 
the lunar theory. 


* The irregularities in the moon’s motions, arising from the constant 
but unequal disturbing forces of the sun, the earth, and some of the 


planets, particularly Fupiter and Venus, have produced that difficulty 
which was once thought insurmountable, for a correct determination 
of the longitude by any computation founded on their observations.” 


From this we should be led to infer that the disturbing 
forces of the planets, particularly Jupiter and Venus, had been 
ene of the greatest obstacles to the obtaining a perfect lu- 
nar theory: but the fact is, that the effect of those forces is 
very easy to calculate, and is so small] as to be wholly unde- 
serving of notice, since La Place has shewn in the third vo- 
lume of his Mecanique Celeste, that the equations produced 
by Venus, Jupiter and Mars, cannot exceed respectively 14, 
1, and OF seconds in sexagesimals, and are in general much 
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less. ’ The effect of the other planets is insensible. These 
equations are not introduc<d in the tables of Mayer, Mason, 
or Burg. It is true that the attraction of the planets affects 
sensibly the motion of the centre of gravity of the earth and 
moon in its annual course about the sun, and alters the eccen- 
tricity ‘of the earth’s orbit, which produces a corresponding 
change in the sun’s disturbing force on the moon, whence 
arises the acceleration of the moon’s motion, observed by mo- 
dern astronomers: but these changes in the earth’s orbit, so far 
from presenting “ insurmountable difficulties,”’ are easily esti- 
mated, as well as the corresponding effects on the lunar orbit. 
The difficulties in calculating the motion of the moon have ari- 
sen wholly from the great difference in the attraction of the sun 
on the moon and earth, in different parts of the lunar orbit ; 
which produces almost all the irregularities of the moon’s 
motion. The motion of the apsides of the moon, and some 
of the equations depending on it, have been by far the most 
difficult points to ascertain ; and itis but within eight or ten 
years, that the immortal La Place, in his lunar theory, has 
been able to determine, from the principle of gravity ‘alone, 
all the equations of the moon’s motion now known by astro- 
nomets. 


We shall conclude this review, which, from the importance 
of the subject, we have been induced to extend to a great 
length, by observing, that in our opini.a the work of Mr. 
Lambert, both as respects its object and execution, is wholly 
undeserving the patronage of the national legislature ; and we 
sincerely hope, that honourable body will discountenance this, 
and all future attempts to introduce innovations of this nature, 
which would only tend to “create confusion,’ and increase 
the labour in the calculations of geography and navigation. 
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ARTICLE 2. 


The Simplicity that is in Christ, and the danger of its being 
corrupted: A Sermon preached in Boston, at the annual con- 
venlion of the congregational ministers in Massachusetts, 
May 31, 1810. By Elifhalet Porter, D. D. pastor of the 


Jirst church in Roxbury. Boston: John Eliot, jun. 8vo. 
pp. 58. 


Bae subject of this admirable sermon is in our judgment so 
important, that we shail be pardoned for giving it a more than 
ordinary share of attention. Itis the simplicity of the gospel 
on which Dr. P. discourses, “ which,” according to hin, 
‘ anpears in the singleness or unity of the object of our worshifr ; 
in the faith required of men ; in the moral precepts of Chris- 
tianity ; in its fosidive institutions ; and in the motives by which 
the duties of repentance and a holy life are recommended and 
enforced. In this view of the subject, nothing we presume 
will be much objected to, except the author’s idea of evange- 
lical faith, andas he in consequence gives his principal atten- 
tion to it, we shall beg leave to follow hits example. 

The question of what ts essential to the faith of a Christian 
..is by no means a new one. Ever since the pride of opinion 
and love of power have found their way into the bosoms of 
Christians, the duty and right of each tidividual to determine 
for himself what the scriptures have made fundamental to 
salvation, have been denied and invaded. The numerous and 
bloody contentions, which darken the pages of the early histo- 
ry of the church, are almost all to be traced to the unhallowed 
attempt to violate the privileges of conscience. Itis not too 
much to say, that it was because mankind, weary of the vio- 
Iont and interminable controversies, which the desire of regu- 
lating the faith of others produced, preferred at last to submit 
to one despot over conscience rather than many, that they 
sank down into such quiet and universal acquiescence in the 
decisions of the church of Rome. The reformation, which 
can be vindicated only on the ground of the uncontrolled right 
of private judgment, broke the chains on conscience which 
the spirit of creed-making had forged, and once more restor- 
ed us to the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free. But 
by a singular and most unhappy inconsistency, the reforma- 
tion had not been long completed before this same desire of 
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taking from men the privilege of learning their faith from 
the Bible alone, made its appearance among protestants. 
This practical abandonment* of the great principle of the re- 
formation however has never been universal, and a large and 
venerable body of men in every country have resisted it with 
a good degree of success. In our own country, this spirit, 
which had for a long time slumbered, has of late awakened 
among us ; and men are found, who deny us the name of 
Christians, and refuse us the privilege of reme:nbering at the 
sume table with them the love of our divine Master, unless 
we consent to resign our understandings to theirs, and admit 
their creeds to be of equal authority with the volume of inspi- 
ration. It is the tendency of this spirit, we conceive, which 
it is the principal object of Dr. Porter to resist, by recalling 
us from all human tests of orthodoxy to the standard of faith 
which the gospel proposes. We owe him our thanks for 
the distinguished ability, fortitude, and moderation,with which 
he has executed his task. 

It would be natural to suppose, that in an inquiry into what 
were the terms of Christian communion, the first and only 
question would be, what was it which Christ and his apostles 
required. But it ts included in the very idea of creed-mak- 
ing, that the scriptures no where clearly and unequivocally 


declare what we must believe in order toa standing in the - 


Christian church. It was not, we think, ull the time of 
Locke, that a full and regular investigation was instituted to 
deduce the fundamentals of faith from the scriptures alone. 
This great man examined with the utmost care all the records 
ofthe history of our Saviour and his apostles ; and the result 
of this long and patient induction from every fassage of scrif- 
ture where the admission of converis to the Christian church fs 


* The church of Rome contends not at the present dav for the infalli- 
bility ofthe pope by himself; but for the infallibility of the church, i.e. 
the pope in council, and takes as the standard of orthodoxy the dect- 
sions of the council of ‘Trent. Now we profess our inability to discern 
any distinction ia potut of principle between achurch which refuses its 
coinmmunion to one, who is unable to assent to all the decisions of the as- 
sembly of divines at Westminster, and a church, which refuses its com- 
munion to one who doubts of the decisions of the assembly of divines at 
the council of Trent. If there be any difierence, it is oaly that which 
the Bishop of Clogher makes between the church of England and the 
church of Rome; one thinks itself infallible, and the other thinks itself 
never in the wrong, 
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spoken of, was the conclusion, that the only condition demand- 
; ed was a belief, that Jesus 1s roe Messtan. The result of 
H this examination was given to the world under the title of 
) ‘¢ The Reasonableness of Christianity.” Of this little tract the 
celebrated Limborch thought so highly as to prefer it not on- 
a ly to his own, but to all other systems of theology.* And in- 
f deed when we remember, that it is founded on the scriptures 
7. alone, which on this important subject are in our view so co- 
pious as to exclude all occasion for doubt, and so clear and 
precise as to leave no room for cavil, it is difficult to conceive 
how any one, who possesses a sincere and enlightened reve- 
rence for the Bible, can venture to dissent from his opinion. 
The account which Mr. Locke gives of the course of in- 
vestigation which led him to this result, is so interesting, that 
we are persuaded we shall gratify our readers by laying it be- 
fore them. 





‘The beginning of the year in which it [the Reasonableness of 
Christianity] was published, the controversy that made so much noise 

. and heat amongst some of the dissenters, coming one day accidentally 
into my mind, drew me, by degrees, into a stricter and more thorough 
inguiry into the question about justification. ‘The scripture was direct 

: and plain, that it was faith that justified ; The next question then, was, 

| What faith that was that justified ; what was it which, if a man be- 
lieved, it should be imputed to him for righteousness ? To find out this, 
1 thought the right way was, to search the scriptures ; and therenpon 
betook myself seriously to the reading of the New Testament, only to 
that purpose. What that produced, you and the world have seen.” 

‘* How much I was pieased with the glowing discovery, every day, 
whilst I was employed in this search, I need not say. The wonderful 
harmony, that the farther 1 went disclosed itself, tending to the same 
points, in all the parts of the sacred history of the gospel, was of no 

b small weight with me and another person, who every day, from the 
av beginning to the end of my search, saw the progress of it, and knew, 
at my first setting out, that I was ignorant whither it would lead me ; 
and therefore, every day asked me, What more the scripture had taught 
me? So far was I from the thoughts of Socinianism, or an intention to 
write for that, or any other party, or to publish any thing at all. But, 
when Lhad gone through the whole, and saw what a plain, simple, rea- 
sonable thing Christianity was, suited to all conditions and capacities ; 
aad in the morality of it now, with divine authority, established into a 

























* Systema Theologiae me scripsisse nosti: non tamen eo in pretio 
apud me sunt systemata, ut non hunc exiguum tractatum multis Sys- 
tematibus praeferam ; imo plus verae Theologiae ex illo quam ex 
operosis multorum Systematibus hausisse me ingenue profitcor. Eitmb. 
ict. ta Locke apud Watson. Tract. 
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legible law, so far surpassing all that philosophy and human reason had 
attained to, or could possibly make effectual to all degrees of mankind ; 
I was flattered to think it might be of some use in the world ; especially 
to those, who thought either that there was no need of revelation at all, 
or that the revelation of our Saviour required the belief of such articles 
for salvation, which the settled notions, and their way of reasoning in 
some, and want of understanding in others, made impossible to them.” 
Let. to Mr. Bold, 2d Vindication, 


Now we must beg our readers to recollect, that these are 
the words of a man, whose purity of heart and integrity of life 
have never been questioned—of a layman, pledged to no par- 
ty and biassed by no professional prejudices—of a man, who, 
if there ever was one, was fitted by the powers of his under- 
standing to conduct such an inquiry with intelligence and 
fairness. We say not this to give support to the doctrine for 
which he contends, which indeed rests on higher than any hu- 
man authority, that of the living oracles of God. But we are in- 
duced thus to remind our readers of the character of Mr. 
Locke, that they may judge whether, for maintaining the opi- 
nion of such a man, the charge has been justly insinuated 
against Dr. Porter, of contributing to “ plots formed to root 
out the doctrines of the Reformation ;” and of being guilty of 
‘ unparalleled and unblushing looseness of sentiment.”* We 
<lo it also in the hope that those who have presumed to attack 
with so much violence a man of such deep-fixed piety and 
apostolick simplicity as Dr. Porter, may be induced to inquire 
of themselves whether they have taken the same solemn me- 
thod of proving the doctrine to be false, which Mr. Locke 
adopted in discovering it to be true. From certain indica- 
tions we are compelled to suspect, that the time,which should 
have been given to this inquiry by his accusers, was employed 
in picking out from Erskine’s Sketches a number of terrifick 
passages about Socinianism ; not however, we would fain 
hope, with the design of taking off attention from the real me- 
rits of the question. If this conjecture be right, they must 
suffer us to remind them, that a scripture inquiry should be 
determined on scripture grounds alone ; and though by at- 
tending to this hint, they may lose the advantage of display- 
ing in future so much of Dr. Erskine’s German literature as 
their own, yet we are persuaded they will gain enough in 
truth and fairness to compensate for the loss of a little literary 


FCHOWN. 
* Panoplist for August, p. 135. 
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As the proof of the doctrine advanced by Mr. Locke is 
drawn from a most minute and accurate examination of every 
passage, which bears on the subject, in all the historical books 
of the New Testament, it obviously admits of no abridgment. 
So full indeed and decisive is this proof, that no one has 
ventured to deny that ¢his is the grand article of faith, which 
our Saviour and his afiostles profiosed tu those who desired ad- 
mission to the Christian church ;—or to assert, that the scrifi- 
tures give any evidence thai they required any other term of 
communion.* Ve shall only therefore say a few words in ex- 
nlanation and defence of this doctrine, and refer our readers to 
the original work of Locke himself. 


* When we first read the following paragraph, we thought that it con- 
tained an assertion directly opposed to that which we have just made ; 
and if the editors of the Panoplist ever stooped to such things, we should 
even now think, that they were not unwilling that common readers 
should make the same inference which we did. 


** We are not able to perceive, with all the aid of Mr. Locke jn addi- 
tion to the preacher’s own efforts, that this doctrine, that ‘ Jesus is the 
Messiah,” is the so/e doctrine pressed and required to be believed in the 
whole tenour of our Saviour’s and his apostles’ preaching ;” (a) [through 
the whole history of the Evangelists and Acts] nor * that there was no 
other doctrine” necessary to be received, in order that ** men might be 
pronounced believers.” This is a proposition too rash and unfounded to 
need any efforts of ours to counteract it. Every man who opens the 
New Testament will find it refuted. We mean, when we say this, to 
consider the subject as simplified by Mr. Locke, and the preacher after 
him; forifthe doctrine, that Sesus is the Christ be properly understood and 
heartily believed, we have always considered it as the true faith of the 
scriptures.” Panoplist for July, p. 85. 


On a more attentive examination of this paragraph, however, we per- 
ceive, that these gentlemen, though not insensible of the value of a bold 
and sweeping assertion, (4) will not venture on a proposition so palpa- 
bly untrue, as must be a direct denial of Locke’s position. Indeed the 
last period of this formidable passage seems to contain the reluctant 
concession that this is after all the true faith of the scriptures ; though 
Mr. Locke and Dr. Porter either do not properly understand, or else do 
not heartily believe it! Of the meaning of the proposition, which these 
gentlemen are compelled to admit to be the faith of the scriptures, we 


(a) A’ clause accidentally omitted in the quotation of the Panoplist. 

(6) As for instance, when they assert that “the circulation of the Anthology, Christian 
Monitor, ete, ete. is URGED AT GREAT EXPENSE !” Though we ¢o not well see how 
any one could mistake in so simple a matter of fact, we must sunpose that this assertion 
proceeds from mistake ; for if it be not so, it is one of the roundest and most notoriors 
falsehoods which we remember to have ever seen. 
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It is not at all surprizing that those who have been accus- 
tomed to substitute creeds of such ample length and such a 
portentous obscurity, for the single and simple article which & 
Christ and his apostles proposed, should be very little pleased 
to be recalled from their unsanctified formulas. But to those, 
who are not pledged to systems, we are persuaded that the 
wisdom of this appointment of a single fundamental article 
will be more apparent the more itis examined. We might 
in truth conclude a priori, that no religion, intended for uni- 
versal diffusion among every class of understandings, would 
begin with requiring beliefin a long list of abstract and meta- 
physical, much less absurd and contradictory propositions. 
Religion regards the disposition alone, and values assent to 
any articles of belief only as it is demonstrative of the frame 
of mind and tone of affections. Now we conceive, that an ho- 
nest and enlightened belief of any one of those grand facts, 
which involve the truth of the divine mission of the Saviour, 
constitutes a satisfactory test of the state of a man’s disposi- 
tion. He who in the times of our Saviour, from a survey of is 
his character and miracles, in opposition to the prejudices of 
his nation, still sincerely confided in Him as the expected 
Messiah—by that very act of faith displayed a rectitude of 
understanding and docility of temper, which it is the great ob- L 
ject of religion to produce. In the same manner, in our own . 
times, a man who shall fairly examine the history of our Sa- 
viour, and notwithstanding the objections of the infidel, the 
sneer of the man of the world, and the seduction of his own 
passions, shall cordially believe that Jesus was in truth, what 
he claimed to be, the Messiah of God—we believe that such ; 
a man, even though he may know little of a unity of na- 
ture among a trinity of persons, one of which possesses a uni- 
ty of person with a duality of nature—cven though he may 
doubi that a God, just and good, has commanded his creatures 
to love him under pain of eternal damnation, and at the same 
time has given them hearts so corrupt and alien from good- 
ness, that he foresees they infallibly never will love him, 
unless he literally gives them new ones, and which they can 
do nothing to induce him to give—though he may know little & 
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are about to speak.—Meanwhile we must just remark, that to a piain 4 
man, who does not understand German like these gentlemen, the consis- ig 
tency between the first part of their paragraph and the last, is not quite vi 
so evident as micht be wished. 
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As the proof of the doctrine advanced by Mr. Locke is 
drawn from a most minute and accurate examination of every 
passage, which bears on the subject, in all the historical books 
of the New Testament, it obviously admits of no abridgment. 
So full indeed and decisive is this proof, that no one has 
ventured to deny that ‘his is the grand article of faith, which 
our Saviour and his afiostles profosed tu those who desired ad- 
mission to the Christian church ;—or to assert, that the scrifi- 
tures give any evidence thai they required any other term of 
communion.* Ve shall only therefore say a few words in ex- 
nlanation and defence of this doctrine, and refer our readers to 
the original work of Locke himself. 


* When we first read the following paragraph, we thought that it con- 
tained an assertion directly opposed to that which we have just made ; 
and if the editors of the Panoplist ever stooped to such things, we should 
even now think, that they were not unwilling that common readers 
should make the same inference which we did. 


“* We are not able to perceive, with all the aid of Mr. Locke jn addi- 
tion to the preacher’s own efforts, that this doctrine, that ‘ Jesus is the 
Messiah,” is the so/e doctrine pressed and required to be believed in the 
whole tenour of our Saviour’s and his apostles’ preaching ;” (a) [through 
the whole history of the Evangelists and Acts] nor * that there was no 
other doctrine” necessary to be received, in order that ‘* men might be 
pronounced believers.” This is a proposition too rash and unfounded to 
need any efforts of ours to counteract it. Every man who opens the 
New Testament will find it refuted. We mean, when we say this, to 
consider the subject as simplified by Mr. Locke, and the preacher after 
him; forifthe doctrine, that Fesus is the Christ be properly understood and 
heartily believed, we have always considered it as the true faith of the 
scriptures.” Panoplist for July, p. 85. 


On a more attentive examination of this paragraph, however, we per- 
ceive, that these gentlemen, though not insensible of the value of a bold 
and sweeping assertion, (4) will not venture on a proposition so palpa- 
bly untrue, as must be a direct denial of Locke’s position. Indeed the 
last period of this formidable passage seems to contain the reluctant 
concession that this is after all the true faith of the scriptures ; though 
Mr. Locke and Dr. Porter either do not properly understand, or else do 
not heartily believe it! Of the meaning of the proposition, which these 
gentlemen are compelled to admit to be the faith of the scriptures, we 


(a) A’ clause accidentally omitted in the quotation of the Panoplist. 

(b) As for instance, when they assert that “the circulation of the Anthology, Christian 
Monitor, etc. ete. is URGED AT GREAT EXPENSE !” Though we ¢o not well see how 
any one could mistake in so simple a matter of fact, we must suppose that this assertion 
proceeds from mistake ; for if it be net so, it is one of the roundest and mest notorios 
falsehoods which we remember to have ever seen. 
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It is not at all surprizing that those who have been accus- 

tomed to substitute creeds of such ample length and such 

portentous obscurity, for the single and simple article which 

Christ and his apostles proposed, should be very little pleased 

to be recalled from their unsanctified formulas. But tothose, 

who are not pledged to systems, we are persuaded that the 

wisdom of this appointment of a single fundamental article 

will be more apparent the more itis examined. We might 
in truth conclude a priori, that no religion, intended for uni- 

versal diffusion among every class of understandings, would 
begin with requiring beliefin a long list of abstract and meta- 
physical, much less absurd and contradictory propositions. 
Religion regards the disposition alone, and values assent to 
any articles of belief only as it is demonstrative of the frame 
of mind and tone of affections. Now we conceive, that an ho- 
nest and enlightened belief of any one of those grand facts, 
which involve the truth of the divine mission of the Saviour, 
constitutes a satisfactory test of the state of a man’s disposi- 
tion. He who in the times of our Saviour, from a survey of 
his character and miracles, in opposition to the prejudices of 
his nation, still sincerely confided in Him as the expected 
Messiah—by that very act of faith displayed a rectitude of 
understanding and docility of temper, which it is the great ob- 
ject of religion to produce. In the same manner, ip our own 
times, a man who shall fairly examine the history of our Sa- 
viour, and notwithstanding the objections of the infidel, the 
sneer of the man of the world, and the seduction of his own 
passions, shall cordially believe that Jesus was in truth, what 
he claimed to be, the Messiah of God—we believe that such 
a man, even though he may know little of a unity of na- 
ture among a trinity of persons, one of which possesses a uni- 
ty of person with a duality of nature—cven though he muy 
doubi that a God, just and good, has commanded his creatures 
to love him under pain of eternal damnation, and at the same 
time has given them hearts so corrupt and alien from good- 
ness, that he foresees they infallibly never will love him, 
unless he literally gives them new ones, and which they can 
do nothing to induce him to give—though he may know little 


are about to speak.—Meanwhile we must just remark, that to a piain 
man, who does not understand German like these gentlemen, the consis- 
tency between the first part of their paragraph and the last, is not quite 
so evident as micht be wished. 
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of all these things and many more with which human creeds 
abound—yet we do believe and trust that oar blessed Master 
will not disdain to number him among his humble and accept- 
ed disciples. 

The meaning then of faith in the truth, that ‘ Jesus is the 
Messiah,” is, we conceive, only equivalent to a hearty belief 
in the truth of Christianity.* It means only a belief in the 
divine mission of the Saviour; confidence in him as a hea- 
venly Guide, Prince, and Deliverer, the authoritative Inter- 
preter of the will of Ged ; belief, in fine, that he deserves si- 
milar honour from us, in all his relations to us as a Divine tea- 
cher, to that which we give to the Father himself, who sent 
him. No other truth is necessarily implied in this great fun- 
damental of faith ; except indeed those practical ones of re- 
pentance and good works, without which assent would not be 
faith, but only false, hollow and dead profession. It evidently 
by no means follows from this view of the subject, that all 
Christianity is reduced to belief in a single proposition, and 
that when a man has arrived at this faith, and thereby become 
a Christian, his duty is ended. On the contrary, the same 
rectitude of disposition, which has led him to this result, will 
carry him forward.t His belief that the Messenger is divine 


“ Belief therefore in any other proposition, which should imply as 
much, would be equally eflicacious. We accordingly find that the apos- 
tle Paul is contented with requiring a cordial belief in the truth, that 
** God has raised the Lord Jesus from the cead,” as sufficient for salva- 
tion. Rom.x.9. We consider this as a most decisive proof that the 
view we have taken of the subject is just. As however no proposition 
can be more comprehensive than this, that Jesus is the Messiah, or its 
equivalents, the Christ, the Son of God ; and as this has the authority of 
the uniform practice of our Saviour and his apostles, no one, we should 
hope, would think of any other as the term of Christian communion. 

+ Convince but men of the mission of Jesus Christ, make them but 
see the truth, simplicity, and reasonableness of what he himself taught, 
and required to be believed by his followers ; and you need not doubt, 
but, being once fully persuaded of his doctrine, and the advantages which 
all Christians agree are received by him, such converts will not lay by 
the scriptures, but by a constant reading and study of them, get all the 
light they can from this divine revelation, and nourish themselves up in 
the words of faith and of good doctrine, as St. Paul speaks to Timothy. 
But some men will not bear it, that any one should speak of religion, 
but according to the model that they themselves have made of it. Nay, 
though he propose it upon the very terms and in the very words which our 
Saviour and his apostles preached it in; yet he shall not escape ccusures 
and the severest insinuations. ‘To deviate in the leasi, or to omit any 
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will lead him anxiously to inquire into every part of the mes- 
sage ; to search for ** the whole counsel of God.” He will 
not confine himself to the narrow views of systematick theo- 
losrues, and select this and that doctrine as essential, because 
they have seen fit to put it into their creeds. He will deem 
every doctrine essential to Aimse’/, which he is convinced is 
contained in the scriptures. But he will not presumptuously 
say, because fe is convinced of a doctrine, and it has there- 
tore become fundamental to him, that it must also be funda- 
mental to azother man. He wiil not, even though counte- 
nanced by synods and assemblies, erect himself into an infalli- 
ble judge of what is essential to another man’s salvation ; for 
he remembers that itis “to his own Master,” not to Azm, that 
every man “ standeth or falleth.” A credible profession of 
belief in the article, which our Saviour and his apostles de- 
manded, he will feel entitled to require—but nothing more. 
—*other foundation can no man lay than that is laid which is 
Jesus—rue Cuaisr.” ' 

If this view of evangelical faith (which coincides with that 
of Locke and Dr. Porter, though Dr. Porter has not perhaps 
stated it quite so definitely,) be admitted to be correct, the ob- 
jection must fall to the ground, that an inquiry into the mean- 
ing of the proposition, “necessarily brings to view all the 
prominent features of the gospel.” ‘The intrinsick improba- 
bility, that a proposition so simple in its terms should be so 
pregnant in meaning as to contain a whole system of meta- 
physical theology, (which is what these gentlemen mean by 
‘‘the prominent features of the gospel,”) is so great that we 
might be excused from giving much attention to the idea. As 
the word * Jesus” is a proper name, the whole system must 
be bound up in the word “ Christ.” Now we all know that 
this word means simply “azointed ;” and was applied to per- 
sons, from the custom among the Jews of anointing with oi] all 
prophets, priests and kings, and all those who were appointed 
by God to any publick office.* The word is repeatedly and 
expressly explained in the Old Testament, in its application 
to our Saviour ; and, as Dr. Porter observes, the phrases * the 


thing contained in their articles is heresy under the mest invidious names 
in fashion ; and it is well if he escapes being a downright atheist.” 
Locke’s first Vindication. 

* Vide Schleus. ii. 1338. 
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Christ,” “the Son of God,” “the King of Israel,” ‘ the Sa- 
viour of the world,” &c. appear to have been perfectly familiar 
anc well understood in Judea, and from the indifferent man- 
ner in which they are used, to have been all of the same ge- 
neral import. In these later ages the word is equally intelli- 
sible ; with this difference in our favour, that we now know that 
the kingdom of Jesus is spiritual, and not, as the Jews ima- 
eined, merely temporal. But our Panoplist brethren cannot 
think that a system, one of the glories of which is that it is 
jireached to the foor, should be proposed in terms so simple 
and clear. * The wisdom of God in a mystery,” they think 
must needs be inquired for ; and the “ great mystery of god- 
liness, God made manifest in the flesh,” is the first thing 
which presents itself on investigating the question, who was 
“Jesus of Nazareth.’—Pan. July, p. 85. We suppose it 
would be in vain to remind these gentlemen that the word, 
which is translated “mystery” in our version, does by no 
means necessarily imply that which Is obscure and incompre- 
hensible ; but in its primary classical sense means some- 
thing concealed from the vulgar, as the Eleusinian mysteries, 
for instance ; and in the New Testament usually means some- 
thing formerly hidden and unknown, but now made manifest. 
That this is the meaning in the two instances cited, is evident 
from the general connexion in the passage from Timothy, and 
as Schleusner observes, from the addition of the word amroxe- 
xovuueryy, in the passage from Corinthians. Equally fruitless, 
we fear, would be a remonstrance against the use of the pas- 
sage from Timothy, as if it were unquestioned, when Gries- 
bach and the most respectable criticks have conceded that the 
word * God” is in this place spurious. It would be too 
much, we suppose, to expect from these gentlemen, that they 
should even inform their readers that these passages are dis- 
putec—but the judicious publick will be apt to suspect the 
soundness of a cause, which needs such aid to support it.— 
Let us however pass by these things. But we must ask, 
whence arises the “necessity” of these inquiries ; and what 
is the evidence that they were required to be made before a 
man could believe and trust in Jesus, as the legate of heaven? 
None whatever is produced, and none we venture to say can 
be produced. The erroneousness of the assertion cannot 
be better illustrated, than in Dr. Porter’s own words.* 


* See also all his observations on this point, which are admirable. 


eru.p, }2—15. 
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«‘ When a man is declared,” says he “to be the first magistrate of 
ef the union, it would be vain to.contend that we could not understand and 
believe this declaration to any purpose, unless we were acquainted with 
the personal character of this high officer, with the exact extent of his 
constitutional powers, with the articles of his political creed, and with 
the measures of his future government. Would it not be equally un- 
reasonable to imagine that no one can understand and believe, to any 
valuable purpose, that Jesus is the Christ, or that lhe was sent of God, 
or is constituted head of the church, without first having a like par- 
ticular knowledge with respect to him, his doctrines and administra- 
tion ?” 


The logick of the reply of the reviewers to this illustration we 
do not weil understand. “ We would also ask,” say they, * whe- 
ther a person could respect this officer and treat him as such, 
without any knowledge of the fact whether he was the first offi- 
cer ornot?” —This question is as innocentas if they had inquir- 
ed with equal solemnity whether whatever is, is ? They have no 
discordance with Dr. Porter at least on this point ; for he most 
clearly takes for granted, that there is no dispute about the 
evidence of the fact, and merely inquires whether that ev?- 
dence cannot be credible, and the declaration of the fact intelligi- 
dle, unless we are acquainted with the personal character, Kc. 
of thisofficer ? Andis it possible that the Panoplist reviewers 
did not understand Dr. Porter ? Or must we think that they 
did understand bim, and see that his argument was irresisti- 
ble, and have resorted to this poor attempt to efifrear to reply 
to what they could not answer ’—TIs it thus that we are to be 
convinced that no one can trust in Jesus as his Guide to 
heaven, till he has settled the point whether He is merely the 
constituted Head of the Church, as all Christians believe, or 
whether, as many fear to assert, He is the Almighty God him- 
self. 

The consequences which flow from the opinions which we 
oppose, are, we think, quite decisive of their unsoundness. 
If, rejecting the example of our Saviour and his apostles, we 
say that there are a number of fundamental doctrines, or which 
is the same thing, that the article “ Jesus is the Messiah” 
contains a number, then it is incumbent on us to show Aow 
many there are, and on what authority we declare them to be 
so many and no more. ‘That this is indispensable is evident, 


because, as fundamental articles are those without the belief ef 


which no man can be saved, it would be the heaviest impeach- 
ment on Christianity, if a point of such transcendant impor 
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tance were Icft doubtful. Now either every doctrine and 
every precept of Christianity is fundamental, because they 
ali have the same divine authority ; or, if a certain number 
only be fundamental, the means of determining without er- 
rour their number and nature, must have been somewhere 
lodged by our Saviour. We presume no one will say that 
every doctrine and precept of Christianity must be understood 
and believed, before a man can have the name of Christian ; 
the question, then, who és to determine which of them are to be 
selected, returns in all its force. The Judge ina case of so 
much importance must assuredly be secure from errour ; or 
else he may mistake on a point on which the salvation of the 
whole human race is suspended. It is evident that this infal- 
hible Judge is no where to be found among Protestants ; for 
no church, or synod, or assembly lays claim to infallibility, 
and scarcely two creeds agree in their list of fundamentals. 
The infallibility ts therefore to be found at Rome, or it no 
where exists. Thus then we see that, by abandoning the au- 
thority of the scriptures, we are directly and necessarily drawn 
into the arms of Popery.—If the Panoplist reviewers exclaim 
that “the doctrines of the Reformation” are these fundamen- 
tals for which we seek, the reply is obvious. We are cither 
to receive ali the doctrines of the reformers, or else make a 
selection. If we are willing to receive them aii, it is notori- 
ous that they are full of contradictions among themselves, 
and this is therefore impossible. If we undertake to select 
among them, we come back to the original difficulty—who is 
to make the selection—who is the infallible judge—where is 
the Protestant Pope, whi is to tell us why we are to receive 
Luther's notions on the trinity, and reject them on the subject 
of consubstantiation—We conclude, therefore, with entire 
confidence, that we must either be contented with the single 
and simple term which our Saviour required ; or we must 
go back to the portentous system of Popery, which the re- 
formers and our forefathers risked their lives in opposing. 
‘There is indeed one way by which the force of this reasoning 
might appear to be in part eluded; and that is by a sweeping 
denial of the assertion of Dr. Porter, that “ Christians of the 
first eminence as to talents and character have been whol- 
ly disagreed’ on those numerous subjects which form the 
cround of the various sects into which Christendom is divid- 
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ed.* We did not believe that there were men in America, 
who would thus explicitly arrogate to their own sect the ex- 
clusive possession of truth and integrity, and be willing at one 
blow to strike off from the list of fellow-christians, such men 
as Grotius, and Newton, and Locke, and Clarke, and Hoadley, 
and Butler, and Hartley, and Lardner. We know not what 
to think of the state of men’s minds, who can make such a des- 
perate assertion. Are they ignorant that every defender of 
Christianity in modern times, of whatever sect, has placed 
these names on his list of ‘Christians of the first eminence” 
and esteemed them among the brightest of the train? And 
do they expect to make the world believe that the heart of 
Newton,t 


childlike sage, 
Sagacious reader of the works of God, 
And in his word sagacious. CowPeEr. 


was given over to the dominion of Satan: while that of the 
stern and vindictive Calvin was the chosen residence of the Spi- 
rit of God ? 

We must now hasten to bring our observations to a close. 
In the course of them, we have several times taken occasion 
to refer to a review of Dr. Porter in a contemporaneous jour- 
nal; and we have been led to it by supposing that from its 
length and elaborateness, it contains the whole strength of his 
opposers. If in the course of the discussion we have appear- 
ed sometimes toidentify ourselves with Dr. Porter, it is in fact 
because the Panoplist has made us parties to the case, by join- 
ing us in their general accusations against Dr. Porter. In- 
deed of late we have been honoured with an extraordinary de- 
gree of attention from the same quarter. But by some un- 
happy cause, the usual equanimity of temper of our brother 
reviewers has been greatly disturbed, and they have seen fit 
to pour upon us a torrent of invective, which might amuse us 
by its extravagance, and flatter us as a proof of triumph, did 
we not doubt much of its tendency to edification, and still more 
of its consistency with the spiritof our common faith. Among 
other flowers of rhetorick, we are charged with * unitarian- 
ism,” “ misrepresentation,” “dishonesty,” resemblance * to 

*See Panop. August. 127. 


“For the religious sentiments of Newton see H. Haynes on the at- 
tributes of God, and Watson Tract. vi. Catalogue. 
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the hypocritical Scribes and Pharisees,’ enmity ‘“ to every 
thing which constitutes the peculiar glory of our forefathers ;” 
and because we have the misfortune to disagree with them in 
some of our notions, we are coolly told that “ the prevalence 
of truth and the prosperity of the kingdom of grace is a dis- 
heartening affliction to us ;”” and a pretty broad hint is given 
that our unhappy society bears no very distant resemblance to 
the scoffing philosophers of Athens, in the time of Paul. Af- 
ter this specimen of the temper in which these gentlemen 
write, and the illustrations of their mode of reasoning, which 
we have exhibited from the review of Dr Porter, we are sure 
we shall be pardoned for not departing from our general habit 
of forbearing to reply to the attacks which our reviews may 
call forth. After a few remarks on the general style of their 
attack on Dr. Porter, we shali have done. 

The first s'z pages are occupied with a display of the hor- 
rours of unitarianism, as a sort of philosophical introduction to 
the consideration of the discourse ; ove page is then devoted 
to quotations and references to those passages in the sermon 
which they think may be attacked with advantage ; THREE* 
pages are given to the great fundamental point of the dis- 
course ; about ove to the meaning of the word “ simplicity,’’t 
and the remaining eleven and a haif are occupied in petty ca- 
vils on detached passages of the discourse, mostly verbal, and 
scarcely one affecting in the slightest degree the grand posi- 
tion of the discourse—the whole garnished with abundance of 
those rhetorical flowers, which, as we have just shewn, the 
Panoplist knows so well how to display. 


* Of these one is occupied in a learned exposure of Dr. P’s. inconsis- 
tency in using * Jesus of Nazareth” instead of * Jesus” alone part of 
another in arguing against a meaning of the word faith, which Dr. P. 
not only does not advance, but expressly rejects ; rather more than ano- 
ther with the curious paragraph which we examine in note 1. p. 270 of 
our review, together with the attempt to prove that the proposition con- 
tains all the prominent features of the gospel, (which is noticed p. 272) 
and the remainder in asserting that the implication of the proposition 
which Dr. P. admits, instead of being simple as he supposes, is in truth 
full of mystery. 


Tt We ought in fairness to admit, that on this point the criticism 
of these gentlemen on the word erates is, in our opinion, just. It 
does not affect, however, any position of the least importance in Dr, Por: 
ter’s discourse. 
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Now let it be recollected that there is nothing in the great 
principle for which the preacher contends, which has the 
slightest reference to unitarianism—nothing which even a Cal- 
vinist might not admit with perfect consistency—that it is ex- 
clusively ascripture question, and argued on scripture grounds 
alone—and then let a judgment be formed on the conduct of 
men, who can begin such an inquiry by attempting to inflame 
the passions of the multitude by a long declamation against 
unitarians. On what authority they imply that Dr. P. is a 
Socinian in any sense we know not. But the insinuation that 
he is of the class of the German latitudinarians (of whose 
names we dare say he never heard, and of whose writings, 
though he may know as much as these reviewers, we are 
quite sure he knows nothing,) they must have known to be 
unfounded. But these gentlemen have their reasons for the 
course they have pursued. ‘They see that the principle which 
Dr. Porter has advanced must destroy to the foundation their 
whole system of creed-making. They see too that it rests on 
too firm a basis of scripture and reason to be directly attack- 
ed. The argumentum ad invidiam, to which in this emergen- 
cy they have resorted, they are aware will have its influence ; 
though when examined, to what does it amount, but this— 
Messrs. Steinbart, Ejichorn, Damm, Bahrdt, and several 
other gentlemen with equally hard names, have advanced 
opinions, which the learned Hoornbekius and the Panoplist 
reviewers esteem very dangerous—therefore it cannot be 
true, that the belief that ‘“ Jesus is the Messiah” is the only 
authorized term of Christian communion, and Dr. Porter 
is a most notorious heretick for asserting it. It is, almost lu- 
dicrous to find these very reviewers, at the close of their re- 
view, yravely deprecating ** the artfulness of general accusa- 
tions,” and informing us with great solemnity that “ general 
affirmations cost nothing.” 

It is part of the attempt to elude the force of the great doe- 
trine of the simplicity of evangelical faith, by rendering its 
advncates odious, to represent them as enemies to the inspira- 
tion of scripture. It requires some powers of forehead to 
make this assertion, in men, who have so notoriously aban- 
doned the ground of the scriptures in this whole inguiry. It 
comes with a peculiarly ill grace from men, who have so 
httle respect for scripture, as to discard its language in the 
construction of their creeds—who have never discovered the 
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slightest interest in the inquiry, whether our present text is 
uncorrupt, all the books of canonical authority, and our ver- 
sions a faithful representation of the original—who, when they 
condescend to argue at all from scripture, habitually reason 
from the mere sound of detached passages,without regarding 
how much the sense may be modified by the connexion in 
which they stand—and who, because the men who are called 
‘‘liberal” have in all these respects pursued an opposite 
course to theirs, are now seeking to bear them down by in- 
flammatory appeals to the passions of the vulgar. It is quite 
unnecessary for us to reply to a charge from such persons, of 
want_of reverence for the scriptures. When these genile- 
men’s opinion of the sacred writings is enough raised to take 
their decision on a subject without resorting to any other au- 
thority, we shall be willing to inquire which of us has the most 
veneration forthem. Till then, we shall content ourselves 
with endeavouring, on no worse authority than the apostle 
James, to show our faith on this subject by our works; and 
leave it to them to succeed as they can, in showing theirs 
without them. 

We have neither time nor inclination to follow these gen- 
tlemen in their minor cavils at particular passages of Dr. Por- 
ter’s sermon. On men, whocan make such use as they have 
done, of the phrase “enough and more than enough,” which 
Dr. P. soclearly used to express merely the great abundance 
of the means of grace, independent of the disputes of jarring 
sectarians, all reasoning would be lost. 

With regard to the numerous charges of “ latitudinarian- 
ism,” “ unitarianism,’ &c. Dr. Porter may reply in the elo- 
quent language of Bp. Watson, with which we close our re- 


marks. 


«“ What! shall the church of Christ never be freed from the narrow 
minded contentions of bigots ; from the insults of men who Know not of 
what spirit they are of, when they would stint the Omnipotent in the ex- 
ercise of his mercy, and bar the doors of heaven against every sect but 
their own? Shall we never learn to think more humbly of ourselves, and 
less despicably of others ? to believe that the Father of the universe ac- 
commodates not his judgments to the wretched wranglings of pedantick 
theologues, but that every one, who with an honest intention and to the 
best of his ability seeketh the truth, whether he findeth it or not, and 
worketh righteousness, will be accepted of Him? I have no regard for 
latitudinarian principles, or any principles, but the principles of truth.” 
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From the Enquirer. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 


W, have been favoured by William Waller Hening, Esq. 
the editor of that excellent work “ Statutes at Large,” with 
the following very curious historical document. The Que- 
ries, herein detailed, were propounded in the year 1670, and 
the answers were given in 1671, while Sir William Perkeley 
was governour of Virginia.—Perhaps, there is no where to be 
found a more correct Statistical account of Virginia, during 
that period. The answers, bear the stamp of great candour, 
and are clearly from the pen of a man, who was well versed 
in the concerns of this country ; having been for many years 
a governour of the colony. It is, therefore, an interesting 
morceau for the antiquarian, who delirhts to delve amidst the 
mosses of antiquity, as well as the historian, whose business 
itis to trace the rise, circumstances, and growth of states. 

Itseems to have been a feature in the policy of the mo- 
ther country, as Mr. H. truly remarks, “ to keep the colo- 
nists as ignorant as possible.” We have seen, that in the 
year 1682, during the rule of Lord Culpepper, the first rays of 
the Press were suddenly extinguished by an order of coun- 
cil, and a printer was commanded “not to print any thing 
hereafter, until his majesty’s pleasure shall be known.” And 
we see, in the following document, Sir W. Berkeley thanking 
God, that there were no “ free schools” or “friniing ;” and 
“ hopes that we shall have none these hundred years.”—The 
press has been, in all ages, since its institution, the terrour of 
tyrants—and Sir W. Berkeley seems to have been of the same 
opinion with the shrewd ecclesiastick ; ‘if we do not destroy 
the press, the press will destroy us.” 


* Enquiries to the Governour of Virginia,”* submitted by the Lords 
Commissioners of foreign plantations, with the Governour’s answers 
to each distinct head. 


1. What Councils, Assemblies, and Courts of judicature 
are within your government, and of what nature and kind ! 
* The “ Enquiries” being prefixed to the answers, it has been deemed 


VOL. IX. S36 
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slightest interest in the inquiry, whether our present text is 
uncorrupt, all the books of canonical authority, and our ver- 
sions a faithful representation of the original—who, when they 
condescend to argue at all from scripture, habitually reason 
from the mere sound of detached passages,without regarding 
how much the sense may be modified by the connexion in 
which they stand—and who, because the men who are called 
‘‘liberal” have in all these respects pursued an opposite 
course to theirs, are now seeking to bear them down by in- 
flammatory appeals to the passions of the vulgar. It is quite 
unnecessary for us to reply to a charge from such persons, of 
want. of reverence for the scriptures. When these genile- 
men’s opinion of the sacred writings is enough raised to take 
their decision on a subject without resorting to any other au- 
thority, we shall be willing to inquire which of us has the most 
veneration for them. ‘Till then, we shall content ourselves 
with endeavouring, on no worse authority than the apostle 
James, to show our faith on this subject by our works ; and 
leave it to them to succeed as they can, in showing theirs 
without them. 

We have neither time nor inclination to follow these gen- 
tlemen in their minor cavils at particular passages of Dr. Por- 
ter’s sermon. On men, whocan make such use as they have 
done, of the phrase “enough and more than enough,” which 
Dr. P. soclearly used to express merely the great abundance 
of the means of grace, independent of the disputes of jarring 
sectarians, all reasoning would be lost. 

With regard to the numerous charges of * latitudinarian- 
ism,” unitarianism,’ &c. Dr. Porter may reply in the elo- 
quent language of Bp. Watson, with which we close our re- 


marks. 


«“ What! shall the church of Christ never be freed from the narrow 
minded contentions of bigots ; from the insults of men who know not of 
what spirit they are of, when they would stint the Omnipotent in the ex- 
ercise of his mercy, and bar the doors of heaven against every sect but 
their own? Shall we never learn to think more humbly of ourselves, and 
less despicably of others ? to believe that the Father of the universe ac- 
commodates not his judgments to the wretched wranglings of pedantick 
theologues, but that every one, who with an honest intention and to the 
best of his ability seecketh the truth, whether he findeth it or not, and 
worketh righteousness, will be accepted of Him? I have no regard for 
Jatitudinarian principles, or any principles, but the principles of truth.” 
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W, have been favoured by William Waller Hening, Esq. 
the editor of that excellent work * Statutes at Large,” with 
the following very curious historical document. The Que- 
ries, herein detailed, were propounded in the year 1670, and 
the answers were given in 1671, while Sir William Perkeley 
was governour of Virginia——Perhaps, there is no where to be 
found a more correct Statistical account of Virginia, during 
that period. The answers, bear the stamp of great candour, 
and are clearly from the pen of a man, who was well versed 
in the concerns of this country ; having been for many years 
a governour of the colony. It is, therefore, an interesting 
morceau for the antiquarian, who delirhts to delve amidst the 
mosses of antiquity, as well as the historian, whose business 
it is to trace the rise, circumstances, and growth of states. 

Itseems to have been a feature in the policy of the mo- 
ther country, as Mr. H. truly remarks, “ to keep the colo- 
nists as ignorant as possible.” We have seen, that in the 
year 1682, during the rule of Lord Culpepper, the first rays of 
the Press were suddenly extinguished by an order of coun- 
cil, and a printer was commanded “not to print any thing 
hereafter, until his majesty’s pleasure shall be known.” And 
we see, in the following document, Sir W. Berkeley thanking 
God, that there were no “ free schools” or “friniing ; and 
“ hopes that we shall have none these hundred years.”—The 
press has been, io all ages, since its institution, the terrour of 
tyrants—and Sir W. Berkeley seems to have been of the same 
opinion with the shrewd ecclesiastick ; ‘if we do not destroy 
the press, the press will destroy us.” 


« Enquiries to the Governour of Virginia,”* submitted by the Lords 


Commissioners of foreign plantations, with the Governour’s answers 
to each distinct head. 


1. What Councils, Assemblies, and Courts of judicature 
are within your government, and of what nature and kind ! 


* The “ Enquiries” being prefixed to the answers, it has been deemed 
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Answer. There is a governour and sixteen counsellors,who 
have from his sacred majestie, a Commission of Oyer and 
Terminer, who judge and determine all causes that are above 
15/. sterling ; for what is under, there are particular Courts in 
every county, which are twenty in number. Every year, at 
least, the Assembly is called, before whom lie appeals ; and 
this assembly is composed of two burgesses, out of every 
county. These Jay the necessary taxes, as the necessity of 
the war with the Indians, or their exigencies require. 

2. What courts of judicature are within your government 
relating to the admiralty ? 

Answer. In twenty-eight years, there has never been one 
prize brought into the country ; so that there is no need fora 
particular court for that concern. 

3S. Where the legislative and executive powers of your go- 
vernment are seated ? 

Answer. In the Governour, Council, and Assembly, and of- 
ficers substituted by them. 

4. Whaat statute laws and ordinances are now made, and in 
force ? 

Answer. The Secretary of this country every year sends to 
the Lord Chancellor,* or one of the principal Secretaries, 
what laws are yearly made ; which for the most part concern 
only our own private exigencies ; for, contrary to the laws of 
England, we never did, nor dare, make any, only this, that no 
sale of land is good and legal, unless within three months after 
the conveyance, it be recorded in the general court, or coun- 
ty courts. 

5. What number of horse and foot are within your govern- 
ment ; and whether they be trained bands, or standing forces ? 


unnecessary to repeat them here. They commence on page 234 of the 
book above referred to, and are thus subscribed, on page 236. 





Arlington, Sandwich Prat, 
Asheley, Thomas Grey, 
_Ricd George W. Allington, Titus, 

7. Clifford, A. Broucher, 

S. Trevor, Hf. Slingesby, Secr. 
Orl. Bridgman, C. S. Hum. Winche, 


Edm. Waller. 


* By an order of the Lords Commissioners for foreign plantations, 
made in 1679, it is made the duty of the Clerk of the Assembly, to send 
) them a copy ofthe journal and laws of each Assembly. See post. 
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Answer. All our freemen are bound to be trained every 
month, in their particular counties : which we suppose, and 
do not much mistake in the calculation, are near eight thou- 
sand horse :—there are more, but it is too chargeable for poor 
people, as we are, to exercise them. 

6. What castles and fforts are within your government, and 
how situated ; as also what stores and provisions they are 
furnished withall ? 

Answer. There are five forts in the country ; two in James 
River, and one in the three other rivers, of York, Rappahan- 
nock, and Potomeck ; but God knows we have neither skill 
or ability to make or maintain them ; for there is not, nor, as 
far as my inquiry can reach, ever was one engineer in the 
country ; so that we are at continual charge to repair unskil- 
ful and inartificial buildings of that nature. There is not 
above thirty great and serviceable guns : this we yearly sup- 
ply with powder and shot as far as our utmost abilities will 
permit us. 

7. What number of privateers do frequent your coasts and 
neighbouring seas ; what their burthen are, the numbers of 
their men and guns, and the names of their commanders ? 

Answer. None to our knowledge, since the late Dutch war. 

8. What is the strength of your bordering neighbours, be 
they Indians or others, by sea and land ; what correpondence 
do you keep with your neighbours ? 

Answer. We have no Europeans seated nearer to us than 
St. Christophers or Mexico, that we know of, except some 
few ffrench that are beyond New England. The Indians, our 
neighbours, are absolutely subjected, so that there is no fear 
ofthem. As for correspondence, we have none with any Eu- 
ropean strangers ; nor is there a possibility to have it with 
our own nation further than our traffick cencerns. 

9. What arms, ammunition and stores did you find upon 
the place, or have been sent you since, upon his majesty’s 
account—when received—how employed—what quantity of 
them is there remaining, and where? 

Answer. When I came into the country, I found one only 
ruinated fort, with eight great guns, most unserviceable, and 
all dismounted but four, situated in a most unhealthy place, 
and where, if an enemy knew the soundings, he could keep 
out of the danger of the best guns in Europe. His majesty, 
in the time of the Dutch war, sent us thirty great guns, most 
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of which were lost in the ship that brought them. Before or 
since this, we never had one great or small gun sent us, since 
my coming hither ; nor, 1 believe, in twenty years before. 
Ail hat have been sent by his sacred majesty, are still in the 
country, with a few more we lately bought. 

10. What monies have been paid or appointed to be paid by 
his majesty, or levied within your government, for and towards 
the buying of arms, or making or maintaining of any ffortifi- 
cations or castles, and how have the said monies been expend- 
ed? 

Answer. Besides those guns I mentioned, we never had any 
monies of his majesty towards the buying of ammunition or 
building of fforts. What monies can be spared out of the 
publick revenue, we yearly lay out in ammunition. 

11. What are the beundaries and contents of the land, 
Within your governinent ? : 

Answer. As for the boundaries of our land, it was once 
great; ten degrees in latitude ; but now it has pleased his 
majesty to confine us to half a degree.* Knowingly, I speak 
this. Pray God it may be for his majesty’s service ; but I 
much fear the contrary. 

12. What commodities are there of the production, growth 
and manufacture of your plantation ; and particularly, what 
materials are there already growing, or may be produced for 
shipping, inthe same? 

Answer. Commodities, of the growth of our country, we 
never had any, but tobacco, which in this yet is considerable, 
that it yields his majesty a great revenue ; but of late, we 
have begun to make silk, and so many mulberry trees are 
planted, and planting, that if we had skilfull men, from Naples 
or Sicilly, to teach us the art of making it perfectly, in less 
than half an age we should make as much silk in an year, as 
England did yearly expend three score years since ; but now 
we hear it is grown to a greater excess, and more common 
and vulgar usage. Now, for shipping, we have admirable 
masts, and very good oaks ; but for iron ore, I dare not say 
there is sufficient to keep one iron mill going for seven years. 

13, Whether salt petre is or may be produced, within your 
plantation ; andif so, at what rate may it be delivered in Eng- 
land ? 

Answer. Salt petre, we know of none inthe country. 


* This must allude to the eastern boundary, on the sea shore. 
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14. What rivers, harbours or roads are there in or about 
your plantation and government, and of what depth and sound- 
ings are they ? | 

Answer. Rivers, we have four, as I named before, all able, 
safely and severally, to bear and harbour a thousand ships of 
the greatest burthen. 

15. What number of planters, servants and slaves; and 
how many parishes are there in your plantation ? 

Answer. We suppose, and I am very sure we do not much 
miscount, that there is in Virginia, about forty thousand per- 
sons, men, women and children ; and of which, there are two 
thousand dlack slaves, six thousand CHRISTIAN SERVANTS, for 
a short time, the rest are born in the country, or have come 
in ; to settle and seat, in bettering their condition in a grow- 
ing country. ' | 

16. What number of English, Scots or Irish have, for these 
seven veuars last past, come yearly to plant and inhabite within 
your government; as also, what dlacks or slaves have been 
brought in, within the said time ? 

Answer. Yearly, we suppose, there comes in, of servants, 
about fifteen hundred, of which, most are English, few Scotch 
and fewer Irish ; and not above two or three ships of negroes 
in seven years. 

17. What number of people have yearly died, within your 
plantation and government, for these seven years last past, 
both whites and blacks ? 

Answer, All new plantations are, for an age or two, unheal- 
thy, “till they are thoroughly cleared of wood ; but unless we 
had a particular register office, for the denoting of all that died, 
I cannot give a particular answer to this query ; only this I 
can say, that there is not often unseasoned hands (as we term 
them,) that die now ; whereas, heretofore, not one in five es- 
caped the first year. 

18. What number of ships do trade yearly, to and from 
your plantation, and of what burthen are they ! 

Answer. English ships, near eighty come out of England 
and !reland every year for tobacco; few N. England ketches ; 
but of our own, we never yet had more than two at one time, 
and those not more than twenty tons burthen. 

19, What obstructions do you find to the improvement of 
the trade and navigation of the plantations within your govern- 

ment ? 
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Answer. Mighty and destructive, by that severe act of Par- 
liament, which excludes us the having any commerce with 
any nation in Europe, but our own ; so that we cannot add to 
our plantation any commodity that grows out of it, as olive 
trees, cotton or vines. Besides this, we cannot procure any 
skilful men for one now hopeful commodity, silk—for it is 
not lawful for us to carry a pipe stave, er a barrel of corn to 
any place in Europe, out of the King’s dominions. If this 
were ior his majesty’s service, or the good of his subjects, we 
should not repine, whatever our sufferings are, for it; but, on 
my soul, it is the contrary, for both. And this is the cause 
why no small or great vessels are built here ; for we are 
most obedient to all laws, whilst the New-England men break 
through, and men trade to any place that their interest lead 
them. 

20. What advantages or improvements do you observe, that 
may be gained to your trade and navigation ? 

Answer. None, unless we had liberty to transport our pipe 
staves, timber and corn to other places besides the king’s do- 
minions. 

21. What rates and duties are charged and payable upon 
any goods exported out of your plantation, whether of your 
own growth or manufacture, or otherwise ; as also upon goods 
imported ? 

Answer. No goods, either exported or imported, pay any 
the least duties here ; only 2 shillings the hogshead, on to- 
bacco exported, which is to defray all publick charges ; and 
this year we could not get an account of more than 15,000 
hogsheads ; out of which, the King allows me a thousand* 
yearly, with which I must maintain the port of my place, and 
one hundred intervening charges, that cannot be put to pub- 
lick account. And I can knowingly affirm, that there is no 
government, of 10 years settlement, but has thrice as much 
allowed him. But lam supported by my hopes, that his gra- 
cious majesty will ene day consider me. 

22. What revenues do, or may, arise to his majesty within 
your government, and of what nature is it ; by whom is the 
same collected, and how answered and accounted to his ma- 
jesty ? 


*He means £1000 sterling money; which was the stated salary of 
the Governour ; besides which the Assembly allowed Sir Wm. Berke- 
ley, who is here speaking, an additional salary of 





—, See ante pa. 
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Answer. There is no revenue arising to his majesty, but out 
of the quit rents ; and this he hath given away to a deserving 
servant, Colonel Henry Norwood. 

23. What course is taken about the instructing the people, 
within your government, in the Christian religion ; and what 
provision is there made for the paying of your ministry ? 

Answer. The same course that is taken in England, out of 
towns ; every man, according to his ability, instructing his 
children. We have 48 parishes ; and our ministers are well 
paid, and by my consent should be better, 7f they would fray 
oftener and frreach less. But, of all other commodities, so of 
this, ‘he worst are sent us ; and we had few that we could 
boast of, since the persecution in Cromwed’s tiranny drove di- 
vers worthy men hither. But, I thank God, there are no free 
schools, nor frinting, and I hope we shall not have, these hun- 
dred years ; for dearning has brought disobedience and here- 
sy, and sects into the world, and frinting has divulged them 


and libels, against the best government. God keep us from 
both ! 
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QF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FOR OCTOBER, 1810. 


Sunt bona, sunt quaedam mediocria, sunt mala plura. Mart. 


a 


NEW WORKS. 


* Le Nouveau Testament de Notre Seigneur Jésus Christ, en Fran- 
gais, Sur la Vulgate. Traduction de L. M. De Sacy. Revue sur les 
Meilleurs Editions. Vol 1. Boston ; D. Mallory & Co. Thomas & Andrews. 

* L’Art de parler et d’écrire correctement la Langue Frangaise, ex- 
posé par principes, en vinet-quarte k Gons 5 ou Gramm aire Fraicaise, A 
l’ aide de laquelle on peut apprendre a parler et 4 Ecrire correctement 
cette langue. Par. N. Faucon, professeur de langue Frang:ise. Premicre 
édition. Boston; D. Maliory & Co. ‘Thomas and Andrews 

Part 2d, vol. 2d. A Compendium and Digest of the Laws of Massa- 
chusetts. By William Charles White, Counsellor at Law. Price 1 doll. 
50 cents. Boston; ‘I. B. Wait & Co. 

A new Anthem for Thanksgiving, by William Cooper, author of the 
much admired Thanksgiving Anthem, ‘The Lord hath done great 
things furus.” Boston; Buckingham. 

An Inaugural Dissertation on the Disease, termed Pitechial or Spot- 
ted Fever ; submitted to the Examining Committee of the Medical Su- 


* Such books, pamplilets, ete. as are designated by th's mark (*) may be found at the Roston 
Athenaeum. 
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ciety of Connecticut, for the county of Hartford, by Nathaniel] Strong, jr. 
of Hartford. Price 37 1-2 cents. Boston; Wm. Wells. 

* On the Love of Praise. A Sermon, delivered Sept. 23, 1810, being the 
Sunday preceding Commencement. By Samuei Stanhope Smith, D. D. 
President of the College of New-Jersey. New-Brunswick; L. Deare, 
printer. 

* An Oration, pronounced in the Chapel of William’s College, July 
11, 1810, in commemoration of the death of William D. Horner, a mem- 
ber of the Sophomore Class, who was drowned in Deerfield river. By 
John Nelson, A. M. tutor. Published at the request of the class. North- 
ampton ; Wim. Butler. 

* Rev. Mr Mitchell’s Sermon, at his installation as Colleague with 
Rev. John Murray ; together with the Charge, by Kev. Thomas Jones; 
and the Fellow ship of the Churches, by the Rev. Mr. Murray. Boston; 
Monroe and Francis. 

. Dr. Milledoler’s Sermon, preached at the Ordination and Installation 
of the Rev. Gardiner Spring, August 8,1810. To which are added, Dr. 
Miilav’s Charge to the ministers, and Dr. Romeyne’s Exhortation to the 
people. New-York ; Williams and Whiting. 

The Rules and Regulations for the Pilots of the port of New-York 
lately adopted by the Master and Wardens of the port, and approved by 
the Mayor. To which is annexed an Act, entitled “ An act relative.to 
the Master and Wardens and Pilots of the port of New-York,” passed 


4th April, 1805, together with ‘an Act to explain the Act aforesaid.” 
New-York ; Williams and Whiting. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


* Epistles on Women, exemplifying their character and condition in 
various ages and nations. By Lucy Aikin. Boston; T. B. Wait and Co. 

Henry’s Chemistry. 2d American edition, improved. Price 3 dolls. 
and 5U cents. Boston; Wm. Andrews. 

The Lady of the Lake. A Poem. By Walter Scott, Esq. With a like- 
ness of the Author. Price 1 dollar. Philadelphia; E. Earle 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell, including several poems 
from the original manuscript, never before published in this country. To 
which is prefixed, a Biographical Sketch of the Author. By a gentleman 
of New-York. Intwovolumes. Boston; D. Mallory, &c. 

The Refusal. A Novel. By Mrs. West. Philadelphia ; Bradford and 
Inskeep. 

“ De Viris illustribus Urbis Romz. A Romulo ad Augustum, ad 
usum Sextz Scholz ; Auctore, C. F. L’Homond, in Universitate Parisi- 
ensi, Professore Emerito.” Philadelphia. 


2d volume Smollet’s Continuation History of England. Boston; Wm.. 
Mc.|lhenney. 
Tales of Real Life. Forming a Sequel to Miss Edgworth’s Tales of 


Fashionable Life. In two vols. Price 1 dollar and 50 cents. Philadel- 
phia; J. and A. Y. Humphreys. 


WORKS PROPOSED AND IN PRESS. 

James W. Burditt and Co. of Boston, have in press, which will be 
published shortly, a Practical Treatise on Pleading in Assump- 
sit. By Edward Lawes, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 
With the addition of the decisions of the American courts—By Joseph 

Story. 

, W. Wells and T. B. Wait and Co. of Boston, have issued proposals for 
republishing The Christisn Observer, a periodical work, published 
monthly in London. Those gentlemen who wish to patronise the above 


work are requested to send their names and place of residence to the 
publishers within three or four weeks. 





